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HOTEL ahTnebeLi 


LONDON. 


HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central 
position, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- 
Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


‘Telegraphic: Address—'ME TROPOLE, LONDON.’ 














“Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says :— —An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants iniad Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
“aa LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
and read 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400, 000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, €. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 100 Hope Street. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT aaa peminmeniaiamenints anp SCOTCH CAKES. 








60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 








EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


TO BE READY AT THE END OF OCTOBER. 
ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. ByC. Lioyp 


Morcan, F.G.S., Professor of Biology at University College, Bristol. In one 
volume, demy 8vo, about soo pages, with forty Illustrations and Diagrams. 
This important work, upon which the«Author has been engaged for several years, 
will contain a careful discussion of the factors of organic evolution, of the range and 
limits of natural selection, of the problems of heredity, and of the origin of variations. 
The latter part of the work is devoted to a consideration of the nature and limits of 
our knowledge of Animal Intelligence and Emotion. It is intended for general 
readers as well as for students of evolution, technical phrases being used as sparingly 
as possible, and in all cases fully explained. 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 
The following are just ready, each vol. clearly printed in bold type, with an 
Introduction and a few brief Notes, and illustrated from the Original Plates :— 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. DOMBEY & SON. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
The Plain Cloth Edition, 1s. 6d.; the Prize Edition, specially bound in cloth 
gilt, 2s. 

In this Edition large omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is preserved 
by the insertion of occasional summaries in italic type. The Series will be found 
suitable for reading-books in schools and evening classes, as well as for the home 
circle. Other volumes in preparation. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG’S ASTRONOMIES. 
1. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. Royal 8vo, 550 pp., with 250 


Illustrations, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
* A grand book by a grand man.’—Prof. Piazzi Smith. 
2. THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, 470 pp., 


with numerous I ]lustrations, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. by Jeremian Lyncu, President 


of the San Francisco Stock Exchange. Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illus- 
trations. 1os. 6d. 


ROLFE’S STUDENT’S SHAKESPEARE. Each Play 
in this well-known American Edition can be had separately, with full Notes 
and Introductions, and Illustrated. Square 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. Translated from the Italian 
of SCARTAZZINI, with Notes and Additions, by Tuomas Davipson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Henry N. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of the Harvard Shake- 
speare, etc. In 2 vols., 969 pages, cloth, 21s. 

The Atheneum: ‘They deserve to find a place in every library devoted to 

Shakespeare.’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


HARVEST AND THANKSGIVING SERVICES. Sermons 
and Outline Addresses. By the Revs. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., 
LL.D., J. Monro Gibson, D.D., GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., 
HENRY ALLON, D.D., W. J. DAWSON, etc. etc. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. 

THE CHURCH AND HER DOCTRINE. A Series of Sermons 
by (amongst others) the Right Rev. the BisHor or Ossory, the 
Rev. Sir Emitius LAurig, the Right Rev. Dr. SAUMEREZzt 
SMITH, Bishop of Sydney, the Revs. C. H. WaLLek, M.A., 
H. G. Mouteg, M.A., etc. etc. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CHURCH: Her Ministry and Sacraments. By the Rev. J. 
Van Dyke, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. With a few Plain Words 
about some other Great Matters. By the Rev. HARRY JONEs, 
M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Regent 
Street. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A SACRED DICTIONARY: An Explanation of Scripture Names 
and Terms. With Brief Geographical and Historical References. 
By FRANCIS BOURAZAN, late C.M.S. Missionary, Palestine. 
Medium 8vo, 17s. 6d. 


ONCE HINDU, NOW CHRISTIAN. The Early Life of Baba 











Padmanji. Edited by MuRRAY MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 
HER TWO. A Story of To-Day. By Mrs. G. S. REaNey. Crown 


Svo, 2s. 6d. 

SUNBEAMS ON MY PATH;; or, Memories of Christian Work 
in Various Lands. By Mis. WRIGHT. Edited by the Rev. C. H. H. 
WRIGHT, D.D. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CHARLIE TO THE RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and the 
Rockies. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

THE GARRET AND THE GARDEN ; or, Low Life High Up; 
and JEFF BENSON; or, The Young Coastguardsman. By 
R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

EASTWARD HO! A Story for Girls. By EMMA MARSHALL. 
With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, §s. 

**LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.” By Acnes GIBERNE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





London : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners’ Street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF VOLUME III.—HALF THE WORK~(G—LYVEREY), 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
EDITED BY 
Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Yale University). 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Volumes are in cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2, 2s. each; half-morocco, 
cloth sides, marbled edges, price £2, 16s. each. 
Complete in 6 vols. 
Also in 24 Monthly Parts, bound in limp cloth, price 1os. 6d. each. 

‘ This new lexicon of the English tongue is, on its own lines, perhaps the most 
complete and comprehensive that has ever been attempted. . . . The present work 
has every right to claim that it has reached a high standard of excellence.’— 
Standard (Leader). 

‘The work is copious and erudite... . 
Telegraph. 

‘No pains seem to have been spared to render the work scholarly, accurate, 
useful, and, for that matter, entertaining.’—S?. James's Gasette. 

*,* Prospectuses post free on application. 
With INTRODUCTION by Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 
A VINDICATION of the RIGHTS of WOMAN: 
With Strictures on Political and other Subjects. By Mary WoLt- 
STONECRAFT. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SOUL-SHAPES. With Coloured Plates of the Sur- 
face Soul, the Mixed Soul, the Deep Soul, and the Blue Soul, on 
hand-made paper. Crown 4to, Japanese vellum cover, 3s. 6d. 

VOLUME V. OF ‘THE CAMEO SERIES.’ 

MIREIO: A Provencal Poem. By FRepeRicKk MIsTRAL. 

Translated by HARRIET W. PRESTON. Frontispiece by Joseph 


A distinctly important work.'—Daily 


Pennell. Fceap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘This charming poem. . . . The translation is very skilfully done.'—S¢. James's 
Gazette. 


UNWIN'S NOVEL SERIES.—VOLUME Vl. JUST READY. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By F. C. Keary, 
Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 
‘We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but a 
work of art.’—Saturday Review. 
With INTRODUCTION by the Right Hon. Sir M. E.GRANT-DUFF,G.C.S.1, 
LIFE in an INDIAN VILLAGE. By T. Ramakrisuna, 


B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 


TENERIFFE: Personal Experiences of the Island 
asa Health-Resort. By Grorce W. STRETTELL, Author of ‘A 
New Source of Revenue for India,’ etc. Crown 8vo, paper, Is. 

A NEW BIBLICAL ROMANCE. 

THE HEART OF SHEBA: Being the Story ofa 
Great Queen, as told in the Parchment of Arnath, the Queen’s 
srother. By ErHet May Hewirr. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A FLORAL GIFT-BOOK. 

ALEXIS AND HIS FLOWERS. 3y BEATRIX F, 
CRESSWELL. With Drawings from Flowers by Henrietta 
Cresswell. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 

NEW STORY-BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

SANTA CLAUS ON A LARK, and Other Christmas 
Stories. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. _ Illustrated, fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 6s. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT MUSICIANS. 

FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS. By Lypia T. 


Morris. Numerous Portraits, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: A Test of all 
Theories with reference to Evolution, Instinct, ete. By 
*‘T. E.S. T.,’ an old Life Member of the British Association. 

* His illustrations—often striking and ingenious—are highly effective.'—Saturday 
Review. 

‘Very readable; reaches some suggestive conclusions.'—Scotsman. 

‘Many beautiful and suggestive thoughts.’—/ riend, 

‘Will certainly stimulate religious thought and feeling." — 7imes Weekly. 

“VOL Ill. OF ‘THE ADVENTURE SERIES' NOW REA DY. 

MEMOIRS of the EXTRAORDINARY “MILITARY 
CAREER of JOHN SHIPP. With an Introduction by Major 
H. M. CHICHESTER. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 

‘Has all the best points of a campaigning novel, with this difference—that it is 
true.’— Zimes. 

THE BEST GUIDE TO THE SWISS REFERENDUM AND THE 
PRINCIPLES OF HOME RULE, 
SWITZERLAND. (Vol. XXVI. of ‘The History of 
the Nations.’) By LINA HuG and R. STEAD. Maps, IIlustra- 

tions, and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘A most interesting and well-written account.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘It is not too much to say, and less cannot well be said, that the newly issued 
volume on Switzerland takes a front, if not the very first, place in the beautiful and 
convenient series to which it belongs.’—CG/lasgow Herald. 

RECENTLY ISSUED IN SAME SERIES. 
SCOTLAND. By Joun Mackinrosn, LL.D., Author of *A 
History of Civilisation in Scotland,’ etc. 

‘ An intelligent and impartial narrative. . . . Arranged in a business-like way, 

suggestive of hard and discriminating study.’—G/asgow Herald. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, . . . . . + 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, . eae . 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anv UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, 170,660 


Head Office—QuUREN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pirt STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovav EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiveERvoo. STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsH ey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. : 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
BRANCHES in Victor1a, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


CAPITAL, . « + « « » $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 

London Branch—18 KinG WiLL1AM StrREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44 per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


SCOTLAND, Limited. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ P ‘ - £505,000. 
Directors. 
GeorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chatrman. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. M‘Canp.utsun, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL Spens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tart, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeseENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT oF DomINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : : : - £332,876 
PAMIHUP GAPITAL,. « «© © « «© « 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 14,383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


FOUR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
THE HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS AND DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, . . . £500,000. | SUBSCRIBED, . . . £250,000. 
PAID-UP, . . . 450,400. | RESERVE FUND, . £5000. 
Trustees for Debenture-Holders. 

The Right Honourable the Eart oF ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 

Sir James H. Gisson-CraicG, Baronet of Riccarton 
Head Ofice—s4 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to receive Applications for DEBENTURES having 
a currency of Three, Five, or Seven Years, and bearing Interest at FOUR AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per Annum, payable half-yearly at r5th May and rith 
November. 

In AppITIon to the general obligation of the Corporation, the Debentures are 
SPECIALLY SECURED by the transfer to the above-named Trustees of Securities for 
Investments, the amount of which must always exceed by 15 per cent. in par value 
the Debentures issued. 

Prospectuses and AppLicaTion Forms may be had from the Heap OFFicE, 
or from R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 

__ Office in Scotland — Secretaries for Scotland. 

64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


VOL, IV. 
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Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
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The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DuNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 








44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTAL FULLY SuBSCRIBED, ; = - $1,000,000 
CapiTaAL Paip Up, . ‘ . . ‘ , 126,068 1 
RESERVE FUND IN HAND, OVER . . : P 40,000 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 


“Uounnd 
cooo°o 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApDoLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IveEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
4% per cent. for One Year. 
4? i for Three or Four Years. 
5 as for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, January 1890. 
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NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


"Gove ‘SHE 0} ‘SE—sSOOLIg 





Bizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. 


THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 
(Same as used by Lorp SALIspuRY and Mr. GLapsToNe) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS FOR CLOSING WEEKS. 
GRAND MUSICAL PERFORMANCES—FOOTBALL MATCHES—FIRE- 
WORKS—BALLOON ASCENTS—PARACHUTE DESCENTS. 

Etc. Etc. 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CapiITAL AUTHORISED, £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Parp-vup, £500,000. 
Head Office—4o THRRADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON Bett, Esq., Advocate. 


Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 


MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, . ; . : . ats percent. 
+, 9 to 12 months, ‘ . ‘ . <a - 
» 6to8 ~ 4 - 
99 3tO5 3 a 


BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED 
EpinsurGH OrFice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, 


Manager. 


DEPOSITS. 


LIMITED. 


STERLING, 





44 PER CENT 


THE AGRA BANK, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divectove { Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGeE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
vested ST. ANDREW hatindiniaraeate: EDINBURGH. 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 
3ranches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
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NOTES 


Ir seems to have come as a surprise upon our merchants 
at Zanzibar that trade is likely to dry up in that Island in 
consequence of the recent bargainings with Germany. 
Surely that result must have been foreseen as in the 
highest degree probable. When the Island and the coast- 
line opposite were both under the dominion of the Sultan 
the trade from the interior of the continent streamed 
through half-a-dozen little ports to the Island as to a 
common market and centre of distribution. But now 
the coast is in the hands of the Germans; and of course 
their business is to focus trade with the interior in the 
most advantageous of their own ports (easily made avail- 
able) to the avoidance of the cost and trouble of tranship- 
ment. If they succeed 
why they should not do so in a very considerable degree—it 





and there is no earthly reason 


will be seen that a political protectorate of the Island will 
avail us little in arresting the decline of its trade. Else- 
where our commerce will flourish, no doubt ; but there 
will be little to boast of in the protectorate of Zanzibar as 
the price of Heligoland. 

At Swindon on Tuesday Mr. John Morley delivered a 
speech of something more than his usual warmth and 
not much more, we fear, than his usual unfairness. He 
expressly devoted his utterances to the question of Ire- 
land, which he compared to the mote in the man’s eye 
which he won't die of but which torments him sore. The 
landlords oi {reland, he maintained, were a remnant mighty 
for evil and powerless for good. ‘To raise a new social 
order on the wreckage of the old was the problem which 
the present Government was no nearer solving to-day 
than when it came into office. Mr. Morley soon passed 
on to recent events at Tipperary, and entered upon an 
eager refutation of Colonel Caddell’s account of the riots: 
a refutation which might have been plausible and con- 
vinecing had not Mr. Morley—curiously enough—put his 
case as a matter of probability to his audience instead 
of giving a straightforward and determined narrative of 
his facts as an impartial eye-witness. But even taking 
taking the conduct of the 





his version as the true one 
police at its worst, is it not lamentable that an ex- 
Minister of the Crown, an ex-Chief Secretary, should have 
no allowance to make, no excuse to suggest, for a body of 
men exposed to intolerable and unparalleled provocation ? 
His temper, we suspect, is only too truly revealed in the 
unworthy remark that he set a higher value on being an 
envoy of peace and hope from the democracy of England 
to the democracy of Ireland than on being a Minister of 
the Crown ; and in the taunt of being an absentee which 
he actually stooped to repeat against Mr. Balfour. 


In the latter part of his speech Mr. Morley dealt with 
topics on which argument is possible. After discreetly 
declining to discuss the morality of the Plan of Campaign 
(upon which, of course, the force of his previous indict- 
ment of the Irish Executive altogether depends), he 


drew a gloomy picture of the congested districts of the 
West. The abolition of the Irish Parliament, he said, 
was responsible for those districts being what they were, 
and, while not pretending to supply a panacea, he pro- 
ceeded to suggest one or two measures for improving the 
present state of matters. Light railways would not touch 
the worst of the districts. As for relief,a satisfactory test 
was difficult to discover. Emigration would not do. We 
must fall back on the Land Bill of 1886. That is to say, 
the landlords must be compulsorily expropriated, and com- 
pensation must be awarded at the same rate as to slum- 
owners in England. But economic measures by them- 
selves, concluded Mr. Morley, are of no avail. We want 
the sympathy, the knowledge, the energy, of a national 
Government. The Irish members—to whose ability and 
eloquence in the Commons he paid a tribute ludicrously 


fulsome—are to be used for the government of their 





country, and so, only, we shall bring to an end the ‘squalid 
tragedy of centuries.’ Mr. Morley always returns to his 
old argument from flabbiness and despair. 


Cotonet Cappe t has written a straightforward letter in 
reply to the allegations made in Mr. John Morley’s speech 
at St. Helens. How complete his vindication is may be 
judged from the fact that Mr. Morley’s only reply has been 
that the letter does not tally with some of the newspaper 
reports. Colonel Caddell’s account of the mob at Tipperary 
agrees more closely with Mr. O’Connor’s ‘ surging crowd’ 
than Mr. Morley’s own modest description. It is now 
evident that no effort was spared by the persons respon- 
sible for the demonstration to excite the crowd and to 
irritate the five policemen who were ‘drawn up in an 
attitude to provoke disorder’; and that for the scene out- 
side the court-house the Irish leaders must be held re- 
sponsible. Colonel Caddell gave orders that every one 
who had business should be admitted, and went so far as 
to give the defendants permission to call in whomsoever 
they would. But the mob forced the gates, and it became 
necessary that the space in front of these should be cleared. 
No batons were drawn until the police had been assaulted, 
and then but four persons were hurt. Mr. Morley’s ver- 
sion of the Harrison and Keating incidents proves to have 
been purely imaginative. Mr. Harrison was spoiling for a 
fight, and got the worst of it; Mr. Keating told Colonel 
Caddell that he was not much hurt. The scenes in 
which Mr. Morley depicts himself as showing Colonel 
Caddell what he should do, fell out rather differently, for 
it was Mr. Morley who accepted the Colonel’s original 
suggestion as to the admission of spectators, and his own 
(that the mob should be admitted) was not even enter- 
tained. It is pointed out that Mr. Morley ignored the 
conduct and language of the mob, and represented it as 
composed of peaceful citizens—and that since Mr. Morley 
took flight from Tipperary there has been no disorder. 








SpeAKING at Gloucester on Tuesday, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach supplied an excellent antidote to Mr. Morley’s 
harangue. He bantered that gentleman very happily on 
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the ‘ travellers’ tales’ from Ireland which form the present 
stock-in-trade of the Gladstonians, and in a more serious 
vein condemned the outrageous behaviour of the prisoners’ 
counsel at Tipperary, and protested warmly against the 
spirit in which Mr. Morley had attacked the police, though 
no one knew better than he the manifold difficulties 


under which they had to work. Sir Michael roundly 
challenged Mr. Morley and Lord Spencer to express their 
frank and unequivocal approval of boycotting and the 
Plan of Campaign, and warned them of the whirlwind they 
were sure to reap if they ever returned to office. He then 
went on to quote some very significant statistics showing 
the almost incredible corruption that had marked the 
administration of the Poor Law in certain districts of 
Ireland under the rule of that very Mr. Morley who 
presumes to charge Mr. Balfour with neglect of duty. 
On the failure of the potato crop, Sir Michael’s tone was 
eminently sensible and reassuring. He thought that a 
draft might have to be made on the Imperial Exchequer, 
but at the same time he expressed with great firmness the 
view that pauperising doles would give no permanent 
relief. We must help the Irish to help themselves, which 
is of course precisely the great difficulty. 





We hold the big stake in Africa; yet we are very much 
at our ease about all that is happening between Cape Town 
and Tangiers. Senhor Martens Ferrao could not whip to- 
gether a Cabinet at Lisbon ; and General d’ Abreu e Souza 
seems to be well-nigh as badly off as Senhor Martens 
Ferrio. The reason is that both are well aware that what- 
ever Government comes into power must needs make 
terms with England on the lines of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Convention, and is thereby denied all chance of popularity 
—a commodity none is willing to risk for the sake of 
country. Meanwhile France has come to terms with the 
King of Dahomey: she pockets certain affronts and de- 
feats in consideration of treaty rights to the harbour of 
Kotonou and a protectorate over Porto Novo. In this 
way she will be enabled to withdraw her troops from that 
costly and dangerous enterprise of subjugating Dahomey 
to which she seemed committed, and she will have the 
satisfaction of breaking up the continuity of British autho- 
rity in the Gulf of Guinea by thrusting her protectorate 
between the Gold Coast and Lagos. There is no great 
honour for France, but there is much profit for Marseilles. 





Itaty is the Power whose influence in the neighbour- 
hood of the Red Sea we can help to strengthen with 
least misgiving; and we have already surrendered her 
the claims we might have put forward, on grounds of 
conquest and Egyptian occupation, to the port of Masso- 
wah, our influence over the King of Abyssinia, and the 
sphere of commercial and political activity which we had 
secured in the Somali country from the Juba River to 
Cape Guardafui. But Signor Crispi asks, as a further 
proof of friendship, that we acknowledge her right to 
occupy the late Egyptian station of Kassala. The pleas 
put forward are rather curious. Kassala is needed in order 
that the Italian sphere of influence in Abyssinia may have 
a fendable frontier against Dervish attacks ; but it is quite 
as important in this respect as a defence against the same 
upon what remains to Egypt of its Red Sea littoral. Those 
who hold Kassala hold the control of the Atbara River and 
consequently of the sources of the fertilising mud which is 
the renewal of Egypt. Signor Crispi makes it a question 
of ‘confidence’ that, having got Kassala, Italy will not 
attempt to go further, nor bring pressure to bear in the 
Lower Nile by any such means as diverting the course of 
the Atbara. But we may be forgiven for thinking that it 
would be wise to keep the defence of British interests 
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and the control of Egyptian welfare in our own hands 
than to entrust them to the very faithfullest of friends, 

Tue Governor-General of Turkestan has been making a 
tour of his government ; and the Imperial Minister of Fin- 
ance is returning to St. Petersburg, after cireumambulating 
Central Asia. The petitions are preparing for the Emperor's 
eye of certain tribes of Persian Turcomans, praying to be 
enrolled among them that enjoy the peace of the Czar ; and 
of certain Russian merchants asking that something be done 
to counter-check British commercial influences in Iran. The 
‘Siberian Trunk Line,’ to run 5000 miles from the vicinity 
of the Urals to Vladivostock, is also, it is said, engaging 
serious attention. The strategic importance of such a line 
is inealeulable ; but its commercial prospects are such as 
no man nor government can face with any hope of a return 
within a generation. The cost has been reckoned at forty- 
two and a-half millions sterling ; native financiers and con- 
tractors might be trusted to double this handsome amount. 
Yet Russia would not hesitate to build this high-road to the 
Pacific and the Chinese frontier: if only she could lay 
hands on the money. Perhaps the report that extensive 
coal-beds have been discovered on the Amoor will spur 
the sides of her intent. 


Tue Mormon Church has renounced polygamy: not 
exactly the doctrine, but the practice. It is still ‘an 
ordinance of God,’ but the penalties attaching have be- 
come so great that it is no longer to be professed before 
men. Mormon domination in Utah and Salt Lake City 


has been dwindling for years past, and this revision of 


Mormon articles of dogma and practice is a sign that it is 
dead. With the most of the Saints ‘ plural marriage’ has 
never been more than a pious opinion: they could not 
afford to practise it. The elders and the wealthy mem- 
bers of the Church will no doubt discover some other way 
of adjusting their household arrangements to the divine 
ordinance without laying themselves open to imprison- 
ment and loss of the privileges of citizenship. And in 
compensation for the sacrifice of their surplus wives and 
doctrines they will be found a vote worth bidding for in 
the political market of the Gentiles. In Idaho the Mor- 
mon vote is reckoned at 11,000; and it also counts for 
something in the adjoining State of Colorado; and in 
Utah the chief Saints will be able to look to Washington 
for bribes instead of stripes. 


Ir will be pleasant to see which of the chosen Parnel- 
lite members will obey the call to go begging in America. 
Mr. Healy thought fit to insinuate that the latest fund 
collected in Great Britain to save his countrymen from 
starving was maladministered by the Duchess of Mar!- 
borough’s Committee, and was improperly dealt with out- 
side ; and it certainly is a fact that in one place alone 
some forty pounds’ worth of oats, new-landed from H.M.S. 
Lively for the purpose of providing the starving peasants 
with a meal, was seized by the police in the potheen still, 
while the processes by which solvent persons got grants 
from charitable subscribers were notorious enough. But 
that one of the fraternity whose mouse-eaten records were 
late the jest of public opinion should have the impu- 
dence to charge the almoners of British charity with fraud 
is strong. Even for a Parnellite. 


By the ironworkers’ dispute Scottish trade is menaced 
with disorganisation at a period of almost universal ad- 
vancement. The crisis is a notable instance of the evil 
results of injudicious action on the part of a powerful 
union. The furnacemen, who were earning 10s. to 19s. 
a day—(which even at the customary average of three or 
four days a week might have been sufficient to keep them 
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satisfied)—demanded a higher rate for Sunday labour. 
The employers, in view of existing contracts and current 
prices, could not see their way to this, and probably the 
men would have acquiesced in their decision but for 
the interference of the National Association of Blast- 
Furnacemen, which, at a meeting held at Middlesborough 
towards the end of last month, assured them of pecuniary 
aid in the event of matters coming to the last pass. 
Obviously it was that assurance which encouraged them 
to take the offensive ; and, inasmuch as they were sup- 
ported by the menace of a tyrannical combination, the 
masters had no alternative but to ‘blow out’ the furnaces. 


Durinc the past week, then, but six furnaces have 
been in blast, instead of ten times that number. Four 
thousand workmen are idle, and the occupation of many 
thousands more, both skilled and unskilled, is gradually 
diminishing. Furnace coal is a drug in the market, so 
that a large number of colliers must presently be paid 
off. while the service of the mineral lines will have an 
opportunity of judging for itself what ‘the eight hours 
day’ does really mean. And other trades are affected 
in likewise. Now that it is too late, the furnacemen seem 
to be seized with misgiving, for their agents are advis- 
ing some abatement in their demands or an appeal to 
arbitration. The time has passed for them to manifest 
a spirit of conciliation, as the expense of rekindling the 
furnaces would necessitate rather a reduction than an 
increase in wages. It is understood that the employers 
are prepared to treat for a resumption of work if the men 
will agree to a reduction of ten per cent. for the present. 
But considering the friction between masters and men it 
is to be feared that propositions on such a basis have little 
chance of being seriously deliberated. 


Messrs. ALLAN, shipowners, have written to the papers 
complaining of the tyranny and insubordination of the 
dockers. The men, they say, besides taking unconsidered 
half-hours for beer, are constantly raising their demands 
for payment, are persistently ‘ broaching cargo ’ and steal- 
ing therefrom, and are under no kind of subjection except 
to the officials of their union, and seldom even to them. 
To these and similar charges Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Ben 
Tillett have replied in high official fashion. Stripped of 
nonsense the reply would be in effect an admission of 
the charges, and a promise that in future they will try 
very hard to make the men behave well and keep to 
their bargains. The whole incident—charge and reply, 
and the matters touched on—throw a significant light 
upon the middleman or contractor question. It is clear 
that the men as a rule are very rowdy and insubordinate, 
and that they needed a ‘ ganger’ to keep them to their 
work—the kind of man whom Messrs. Burns and Mann 
have jeered at as a‘ nigger-driver.’ He has been abolished, 
and the result is anarchy. 





Tur Gas-Light and Coke Company, which supplies half 
London with gas, and whose works are at Beckton on 
the Essex shore of the Thames, anticipated trouble with 
its stokers; and it therefore made ample preparation, 
[t accumulated a store of coal enough to last for ten 
weeks; it built huts and sheds to lodge new labour if 
the unionists struck ; and it communicated its fears to 


the Home Office, so that troops were held in readiness 


at Chatham to cross the Thames at a moment’s notice. 
Then the directors sat down to receive a deputation 
from the Stokers’ Union. The deputation was singu- 
larly humble; for it had got to know about these for- 
midable preparations. It had chiefly complained of the 
conduct of the company’s foremen, who (it was said) 
VOL, Iv. 
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had a nasty preference for non-union men; therefore, 
to make things work quite smoothly, the deputation 
begged pardon, but would the Company kindly under- 
take to employ union men? After brief consultation, 
the directors answered that they could not entertain the 
proposal to limit their choice of workmen, but they would 
give orders that no difference should be made between 
union and non-union; and that deputation withdrew 
with the humblest thanks. The secretary of the union 
afterwards wrote to the papers repudiating the accusation 
that the men had meant to strike and throw London into 
darkness. Never, never (he declared) had they thought 
of such a shameful, wicked thing. All which is a sug- 
gestive apologue for the employer. 





Or other labour difficulties—such as the strike of Liver- 
pool carters, and the continuance of the strike in Australia 
—the most acute is in the north of France, where the 
lace-makers of Calais and the miners about Arras are 
still out. The situation is so strained that about the 
latter place the pits are being occupied by troops so that 
liberty of work may be assured, while brigades of police 
are being held in readiness in Arras, and troops are in 
marching order at Lille and Douai. It is worthy of notice 
that the authorities of the French Republic and of the 
great Republic of the West are far more summary with 
a discontented or an insubordinate democracy than are 
the authorities of an effete and fatuous monarchy like 
our own. 


In London the Vestries complain, but complain without 
avail, of the enormous cost of the School Board, and espe- 
cially of the thousands it is about to spend on pianos. The 
other day it appeared that things had been so miscalcu- 
lated that, were it not for the £140,000 expected to accrue 
to the Counci] through the abandonment of Mr. Goschen’s 
Licensing Clauses, an extra penny in the pound would have 
had to be levied for the current half-year. The statement was 
no sooner made than one of the persons called Progressists 
proposed to levy the extra penny and keep the £140,000 
as a fund to start technical education, model lodging- 
houses, and what not. And local taxation is about one- 
third added to the rent. 





Tue organisation of Church Defence proceeds surely 
but not slowly. No day but brings its crowded and 
enthusiastic meeting, and something should have been 
done before the general election to bring home to the 
average elector—who has no ill-will to the Church, but 
who is slow to move—that the existence of one of the 
most characteristic among national institutions is really at 
stake. The clergy are, to our thinking, inclined to take 
too prominent a part in the good work. The tendency is 
natural enough, and it is not always possible to find a 
sufficiency of laymen who have the gift of speech. But 
we think the ministers would do well to leave the conduct 
of the movement as far as possible to the laity. It is 
out of the question to record here a hundredth part of 
the speeches. Yet we must note the excellent address 
with which the Master of Polwarth opened his East- 
Lothian campaign at Haddington. He made a capital 
point in claiming that so important a question as that 
of the Church should not be mixed up with any other 
issue. Nor was he less happy in dealing with the matter 
of endowments, pointing out that these were essentially 
devoted to religious and not to secular purposes. His 
speech was well supplemented by one from Sir Alex- 
ander Kinloch in the chair, which furnished a complete 
exposure of the shameless manner in which the Glad- 
stonians have dealt with the people in this matter. 
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FAR BETTER HAVE GOLFED. 
S° far, the orators of the Opposition have made little 
h 


use of the potato blight as a means of discomfit- 
ing the Government ; but then, the time is not yet. 
Whatever distress this misfortune may bring is still 
to be developed. Mr. Morley’s calculation is that the 
Scarcity, or the Famine (at present he is undetermined 
what to call it), will not be available for some months 
to come ; and, as the attempted massacre of the people 
of Tipperary under his own peculiar eye will supply 
ample material for scenes in the House of Commons 
till Parliament adjourns for the Christmas holidays, it 
would be premature to work the ‘ Famine’ seriously 
just now. 

Indeed, it would have been more fortunate for Mr. 
Morley and his friends if they had allowed that griev- 
ance to ripen, saying as little about it as possible just 
now. The Irish Gladstonians have connected it with 
the Tipperary trials, desiring to make out that those 
trials were got up to withhold certain patriots from 
seeking in America help for famishing folk at home ; 
but as their ‘ terrifically important’ business in the 
States, as Mr. O’Brien called it, was perfectly well 
known to be raising the wind for the boys of the 
League, the only result of that manceuvre is _palp- 
able conviction of a fraudulent and slanderous pre- 
tence. It may be, too, that the sudden spectacle of 
famine-districts once more smitten with desolating 
hunger would have chased away some reflections which 
as matters stand are wholesomely prevalent. One of 
these reflections takes the form of inquiry, and the 
question is this: When after repeated experience of 
famine absolute, a whole population mucks along in 
fecund squalor, gaily increasing the breed (as Mr. 
Morley says it does) on land that would be of no more 
use to the occupier if he had it for nothing, does it 
thereby acquire a right to be provided for at the ex- 
pense of the State? Under those circumstances, does 
the responsibility for every crisis of distress fall on 
other people ? or only if the population is Irish ? and 
if so, why? These questions demand a little more 
attention, considering how many poverty-stricken people 
there are under the same Government and under the 
same laws who are not so persistently helpless, and who 
would turn State aid to better account. Another use- 
ful reflection arises when Mr. Morley, discussing ‘ the 
scarcity and famine,’ decides that, though it has a re- 
mote ancestry, it more immediately derives from ‘ the 
abolition of an Irish Parliament which would have 
kept a healthy public opinion at work in those 
districts. It might have been so. Had that Par- 
liament—(we know what it was like)—had that Par- 
liament been allowed to exist, it would have created 
a public opinion hostile to large families and crushingly 
impatient of thriftlessness. That is Mr. Morley’s 
statesmanlike opinion: which is also an argument for 
restoring her Parliaments to Ireland without further 
hesitation. Again, then, we lift our eyes to the gentle- 
men who would form the first new Parliament, were 
that institution to be revived. There they are, the 
best of them, in that Tipperary court of justice. We 
mark their behaviour, we listen to their language ; and 
when we ask if these are the kind of men ‘to keep a 
healthy public opinion at work, we are constrained to 
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say that it would be inhuman to try the experiment jn 
Mr. Morley’s way. In their own way, we remember, 
they have long been keeping public opinion at work. 
They have all but created a healthy public opinion in 
favour of robbery ; while some of their associates have 
given new life to an ancient and generous sentiment, 
the prose expression of which is maiming and the ro. 
mance is murder. Thinking of which, on Mr. Morley’s 
invitation, the inevitable conclusion is that, even sup- 
posing that Ireland would be the better for a Parliament, 
she should be spared a Parliament composed of the pre- 
sent candidates. 

In another way the assumption that the Government 
is sure to exhibit its cruel ineptitude if a famine should 
arise has proved inopportune for Mr. Morley. This 
gentleman has been making great ‘ business,’ as they 
say in lowlier histrionic circles, of Mr. Balfour's absence 
from Ireland while the potato rots and famine threatens, 
It is not so, it was not so, with Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
and choicest Irish Secretary. He was no absentee 
Minister, for he knew that the unceasing watchfulness 
of the Secretarial eye is absolutely necessary in Ireland 
for the due performance of departmental work. Now, 
there was something like a famine in Mr. Morley’s 
time ; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has just told us 
how Mr. Morley managed it. He passed an Act en- 
abling the Irish Local Government Board to relax the 
conditions under which the guardians gave out-door 
relief, and by which £20,000 was granted from the 
Treasury in aid of their resources. ‘That done, Mr. 
Morley did not go golfing in the heartless and ruin- 
ously unbusiness-like manner of ‘Tory Secretaries. He 
remained in touch with his subordinates, and ‘ made 
them feel that a watchful eye was constantly upon 
them.’ Now it happens that, when Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach succeeded Mr. Morley, one of his first duties was 
to appoint a Commission to inquire into the administra- 
tion of relief under the Act aforesaid. And this is the 
tale as repeated by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It appeared 
that the guardians had given relief under that Act to 
relieving officers themselves; that these persons gave 
relief to farmers owning large tracts of land, and cattle 
and sheep ; also to men in well-paid employments, to a 
contractor, and even to money-lenders. ‘ In whole dis- 
tricts of these unions at one time there were actually 
more in receipt of relief than their whole population. 
Suddenly discovering that in their extravagance they 
were putting a burden on their own union, the guardians 
were able to reduce the relief list in a single week from 
18,000 to less than 4000 in one case, from 67,000 to 
7900 in another, from 28,500 to 5,300 in a third ; and 
yet not a soul grumbled, though the scarcity was then 
at its worst! As to the relief works, they were left 
either inefficient or incomplete. 

What a people, this, for extension of Local Self- 
Government! What a land for County Councils after 
the London pattern! And what a field for the culti- 
vation of ‘a healthy public opinion’! That, however, 
is not the immediate point for remark. This shame- 
less waste, this grossly dishonest perversion of State 
benevolence, known as it was to thousands and thou- 
sands of grinning participators in Mr. Morley’s exceed- 
ing bounty, escaped that vigilant eye! He might just 
as well have been golfing. Matters could not have 
gone worse with that twenty thousand pounds, nor 
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could his estimates, his benevolence, and his vigilance 
have been more of a laughing-stock in the piteous 
West, if he had sported on the links instead of sticking 
sternly ‘on the spot.’ Should that not teach him to 
be a little more lenient with Mr. Balfour ? May we 
not. hope to hear a little less from his lips about 
absentee Ministers preparing to withstand the ‘ riddling’ 
they are threatened with when they get to work again? 
We may; and in good time we are reminded of what 
may become of ‘Treasury grants in aid of famine-stricken 
populations in Ireland, even when their application is 
watched on the spot by the tireless eyes of a Glad- 
stonian Chief Secretary. 





HARPERS OR HARPIES ? 


HE Americans that go to Paris when they die 
are many; but among them are no publishers. 
Such are the conditions of American Copyright that 
common honesty is impossible, and common decency 
appears like common folly, under the enactments 
by which its provisions are enforced. That is, at 
least, the conviction of Messrs. Harper Brothers and 
of the distinguished man of letters who ‘does’ the 
‘Editor’s Study’ in their monthly magazine ; and that, 
we should imagine,'is also the conviction of the brilliant 
and popular writer who is the victim of their latest 
exploit on the pad. 

The facts are beautifully simple. This some time 
past Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been engaged upon 
certain stories for Macmillan’s Magazine. Being an 
artist, he proposed to revise and rewrite these stories, 
and to reprint and republish his results as a substan- 
tive work, arranged by himself and under a title of 
his own inventing and conferring. But if writing 
man proposes it is for publishers—American pub- 
lishers—to dispose; and Mr. Kipling had reckoned 
without his Harpers. He had sold these traders the 
serial rights of the stories in question ; and perhaps it 
appeared unto them that to pay for these was as much 
as could be expected of any firm with the honour of 
These States at heart. At all events they took as many 
of the stories as suited their purpose, they reprinted the 
proceeds of their theft in volume form, they gave the 
thing a title of their own, they ‘ yanked ° it forth upon 
the market as a new book by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and 
they advised that gentleman of the fact, requesting 
him at the same time to accept a ten-pound note (they 
call it an honorarium) for his share in the profits. Less 
than a year before they had positively (and curtly) 
declined to have anything to do with Mr. Kipling, 
and had positively (and curtly) refused to reprint and 
republish any of his works. In one respect they were 
probably right; for Mr. W. D. Howells (who knows 
everything) knows also that Mr. Kipling’s works are 
worthless, and was venting that much knowledge in 
his accustomed corner at the very moment that his em- 
ployers were flooding the market with the stolen goods. 
That burglar is still to seek who shall sit him down 
on the front door-step of the ‘crib’ he has been 
‘cracking,’ and shall there proceed to denounce the 
pattern of the silver ware that he hath stolen ; but there 
is reason to believe that, if appear he ever should, he 
will be found to have tried and failed in American pub- 
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lishing, or at least to have worked for a leading firm of 
American publishers. 

The worst is that the victim has no sort of redress 
for his grievance. He can write to the papers, of 
course ; but that only serves to advertise that the 
stolen property is really his, and to show that his assail- 
ants are not liars as well as thieves—a fact it is clearly 
to their advantage that the American reading world 
should know. ‘That he should deem it a wrong, and a 
bitter and cruel wrong, that the stuff is not as he meant 
it to be—has not received his final corrections, so that 
he is made to sign a piece of work with which he cannot 
honestly say that he has done his utmost and his best 
—is a suspicion too subtle and too delicate for any 
American publisher to conceive. And in any case 
the answer is easy and plain. ‘Our Mr. Howells (who 
knows everything) says that the things are bad; when 
that is said all is said ; Mr. Kipling may protest in the 
name of art till he is black in the face ; we know better, 
for our Mr. Howells has told us that Mr. Kipling is not 
an artist; and Ow il wy a rien le roi perd ses droits. 
What are we but the servants of the public? The 
public wants its Kipling. We are clever enough to 
steal, but we are also intellectual enough to know that 
the thing we stole is only worth stealing because a 
‘boom’ is on, and we can (and we do) make money by 
the theft. For the rest, our conscience is clear. We 
have stolen in the name of the public, but we have 
protested in the name of the American novel.” It may 
be argued that it is against nature and experience alike 
to make an American publisher not only confess himself 
a thief but actually betray a certain acquaintance with 
another language than his own. But the French may 
well have come to him from our Mr. Howells ; while as 
for the confession, that was implied when Messrs. Harper 
requested Mr. Rudyard Kipling to accept ten pounds 
as his share of what the ‘ fence’ would allow them for 
the contents of his own plate-basket. 

Of course, it is vain to protest. Mr. Rider Haggard 
has found that out—Mr. Rider Haggard whom Ameri- 
can publishers were at the pains to reinvent, rewrite, 
and re-create ‘all over generally.” Miss Braddon has 
found that out—Miss Braddon whom an American 
publisher reproved in print for disowning a thing that 
some poor hack had vamped up from her notes and 
he (the American publisher) had advertised as wholly 
hers. The proprietors of the Britannica have found 
it not so vain; but in their case the imposition 
was too monstrous, the facts were too flagrant, the 
illegality was too patent, even for the nation which 
has swallowed the MacKinley Readjustment and whose 
destinies may one day be presided over by Mr. Secretary 
Blaine. In brief, there is nothing to be done. The 
writing American in Britain goes through certain 
formalities and is paid according to his popularity ; 
so that Mark Twain depends well-nigh as much for his 
income upon the British public as upon the American, 
and Mr. Henry James must think of his readers here 
with at least as full and as cheering a glow as he thinks 
of his readers there withal. But in America the only 
reciprocity that is possible is the reciprocity that is all 
on one side. And that is why the Messrs. Harper are 
inspired to compel an artist to seem false to his art, 
and are impudent ‘enough to offer him a fifty-dollar 
bill as a plaster for his wounded honour. 
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THE DUBLIN CAUCUS. 
FUNERAL without the corpse is generally held 


an incomplete ceremonial. A Parnellite revival 
from which Mr. Parnell is ‘unavoidably absent’ is 
likewise somewhat lacking in interest. Last Saturday's 
performance was doubtless intended to be a striking 
and effective performance ; but it seems to have fallen 
singularly flat. Of course it followed the established 
precedent: it ended in a collection. Resolutions of 
the usual type were proposed and carried ; Mr. Balfour 
and the majority of the people of Great Britain were 
always bedaubed with abuse ; the extraordinary virtue, 
valour, and patriotism of Messrs. Redmond, Healy, 
O’Connor, were vouched for by the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of Messrs. O'Connor, Healy, Redmond. But the 
upshot was cash down, and plenty of it. It would be 
hard to expect that the patriots themselves should sub- 
scribe a sixpence to prevent their victims from starving. 
Mr. Harrington, for instance, who is just setting up as 
a landed proprietor, and is beset with the worries of 
furnishing a new mansion, can ill afford to put his hand 
in his pocket for public purposes. Far simpler and 
far more congenial is the old device of bleeding the 
Clan-na-Gael ; and to this object the whole energies of 
the Caucus were devoted. 

That these efforts to raise the wind will succeed is 
not completely apparent. Mr. Redmond is an impor- 
tant personage, and his appeal should have weight 
with every Irish American who hates Great Britain. 
He it is who last year stated ‘that the principle’ for 
which he and his colleagues are contending is ‘ that 
the sons of Ireland, and they alone, have the right to 
rule the destinies of Ireland. That more than that no 
Irish rebel leader in the past asked, and less than 
that no Irish leader of the present day can or ought,to 
accept.’ It is true that he has had the singular for- 
tune of being able to pose as a rebel in speech alone, 
and has hitherto escaped the unpleasant consequences 
provided by the law for practical members of the pro- 
fession. But a talking rebel is better than no rebel 
at all, and Mr. Redmond should draw a certain amount 
in gate-money at a Clan-na-Gael meeting. Still, one 
Redmond does not make a platform, and not even 
the presence of that ‘ good-natured handy man, Mr. 
Justin M°Carthy, and of Mr. T. D. Sullivan twittering 
rhymes about ‘dirty little England, can make the 
Dublin meeting really impressive. Being in Dublin, 
it is permissible to say of it that “twas chiefly remark- 
able for the members who were not there. In an 
eightpenny telegram from an unknown address ‘ Our 
Noble Leader’ contributed his blessing, and advised 
his employees to ‘ be virtuous and you will be happy’ 
—or words to that effect. But he was not the only 
absentee, for Honest John (the Insh not the English 
one) was missing, and so were eloquent Mr. Sexton, 
and dauntless William O’Brien : with Master Harrison, 
M.P., and Sheehy the boycotter of children, and gal- 
lant Condon who cut so brave a figure in the Com- 
mission Inquiry. Where were these heroes all? ‘ Et 
interrogatum est ab omnibus, “ Ubi est ille Toad-in- 
the-Hole?” Et responsum est ab omnibus, “ Non est 
inventus.”” We can account for Mr. Sexton; but 
where were these other gallant spirits? Alas, ‘a dis- 
gusting judicial farce’ kept them from answering the 
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call of duty—provided, in fact, a welcome excuse for 
staying away. Having spent the day in playing to the 
American-Irish pit and gallery, the ex-Chief Secretary's 
associates had the good luck to arrive in Dublin when 
(literally) ‘all was over but shouting.’ 

Mr. Harrington is one of those selected for America ; 
and ‘tis greatly to be hoped that he will honour his 
mandate. Last time the collectors were sent to the 
Sullivan Gang of the Clan-na-Gael (‘a body actively 
engaged in promoting the use of dynamite for the 
destruction of life and property in England’). This time 
they are to go to the Cronin -Gang, whose chief was 
murdered and stuffed into a sewer by the Sullivans, 
Now, the Cronins have given their opinion of Mr. Har- 
rington. ‘Mr. Harrington, says Mr. P. W. Dunne, 
‘if he comes to America, does so in the interests of 
the blood-stained triangle ; but we now in this meet- 
ing give him solemn warning that we, who have been 
betrayed and disgraced by the gang of scoundrels with 
whom he, Davitt, and Kenny "—(Kenny, M.P., alas! 
is meant)—are associated, ‘ will never tolerate .. . 
his or their intervention in any movement in America 
for the benefit of our native land... Mr. Derry is more 
fearless—more irreverent—still. ‘A certain Timothy 
Harrington is announced to come here soon to insult 
the people who pay him his salary... . He is a tool of 
the Detroit officials . . . 
as a second-class teacher, got a berth in the Parlia- 


a sorry pedagogue who, failing 


mentary party’: with much to the same effect—all to 
the discredit of Mr. Parneli’s worthy secretary. Mr. 
Harrington can scarce do better than go to Chicago. 





ARCADIA GONE WRONG. 
On: upon atime a distinguished female philan- 


thropist, who in the course of a long life devoted 
to the welfare of the criminal classes, the cause of 
education, and the study of social problems, had found 
neither time nor inclination to marry, went to India— 
bent upon raising the condition of the Hindu Woman. 
The wife of an English official invited a number of 
native ladies to meet her, and she addressed them in a 
masterpiece of sympathetic earnestness. Interpreted, 
it was received with a ripple of satisfaction ; but the 
Hindu lady is one of the timidest creatures alive, 
and it was some time before a reply was ventured. At 
length a spokeswoman bolder than her sisters dared 
to address the visitor : ‘It was most kind of the good 
lady, at her very advanced age, to come so far to see 
them, and they were refreshed by her visit as flowers 
are refreshed by dew. Her presence was auspicious as, 
doubtless, her life was fortunate; they would be glad 
to know how many sons she had borne, who were as a 
crown of glory to her grey hairs, and as ornaments of 
gold upon her breasts.’ The philanthropist smilingly 
awaited an interpretation from her embarrassed hos- 
tess, but the faces of the native ladies fell when their 
visitor protested that she had no children. And 
when, in answer to questions of a crudity which only 
those familiar with Hindu notions can conceive, her 
friend explained that she had never been married, a 
hush of amazement and horror fell upon the company. 
It was broken at last by the suggestion of one of the 
native ladies that it was perhaps not yet too late: she 
had heard that the Revenue Commissioner was in like 
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evil case. Why should not the distinguished but hap- 
less pair be at once united, and so remove their re- 
proach before gods and men ? 

This apologue serves to indicate one phase of Hindu 
ideas on marriage—its absolute obligation—and sug- 
gests that a question of seeming simplicity may be 
more complex than Western ‘philanthropists’ are ready 
to believe. The Government of India is now being 
urged to legislate—by T’he Times among other prints 
—for the prevention of early marriage, which in the 
eyes of the orthodox Hindu is the great, inevitable 
sacrament of life, and is invested with a sanctity 
so awful that to question it is profanation. Yet the 
evils of the system are plain to all who look on 
Indian society from the outside, and they are no 
lighter for the fact that the men are for the most part 
ignorant of how much they lose in health and happi- 
ness, while the women are unconscious martyrs, bear- 
ing with admirable patience the hardest lot that ever 
befell the sex on earth. The mere ceremonial of a 
Hindu wedding involves an expenditure so lavish as to 
be a serious burden on the people; but caste laws are 
so strict, and priestly influence is so strong that there 
seems no probability of reform. At its best, when the 
leading personages of the ceremony are of the same 
age, there may not be much to question. In some 
parts of the country the child-bride returns home 
until puberty ; but in others she is taken at once to 
her husband’s, where her mother-in-law is often all-too 
glad of a household drudge the more. Now, in the 
sayings and stories of India the mother-in-law is the 
accepted type of domestic tyranny and cruelty; yet 
Hindu women are by nature as kind as Englishwomen, 
and in spite of folk-talk she is often the friend and pro- 
tector of the shrinking child. The average age of mar- 
riage is about seven, but if during the years that elapse 
between the ceremony and the consummation of the 
marriage the boy-husband should die, the girl is a 
widow for life, an inauspicious blot on the household, 
and a source of perennial anxiety. Her head is shaven ; 
she is forbidden to wear the vermilion caste-mark, nor 
may she don broidered clothing nor jewels nor any 
kind of ornaments. In festivities she has no part, her 
food is scant and poor, and it is thought seemly for 
her to fast. Her feet are set among temptations, and 
the native word for widow has come to be synonymous 
with harlot. Yet marriage is accounted to her a darker 
crime than infanticide. 

Many parents deliberately give their children over 
to early widowhood by marrying them in infancy to 
old and exhausted debauchees ; others will unite an 
infant boy to a mature girl ; the system is fraught with 
evil consequences, many of them scarce to be stated 
in English print. But it is not easy to see that 
Her Majesty’s Government is justified in interfering 
with practices which are regarded by a people as 
religious sacraments. Most moderate men think the 
only safe step is to raise the age (ten years) when a 
girl must ‘consent’ to the consummation of marriage. 
Even English people are concerned in this; for as 
the Indian Penal Code stands an English girl of ten 
living in India has not the same legal protection as 
her sister in England under sixteen. But if the law 
can do little, it is certain that mere agitation will do 
less; for no amount of rhetoric is like to have the 
slightest effect on the solid structure of Hindu habit. 
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Nor will mere reason more avail, for the beliefs and 
usages of India are not products of conscious reflection, 
and are invulnerable to criticism. Agitation, too, has 
been discredited by the practice of its most eloquent 
professors. The educated (in English) Hindu spouts 
in the strongest terms against these customs; but the 
family priest (in whom he has not the smallest faith) 
with his family and his caste, are too strong for him. 
So he gives his own daughter in marriage at a tender 
age, and if her child-husband dies, he does not hesitate 
a moment to wipe off her caste-mark, to break her 
bangles, and to shave her head. And if his own wife 
dies he carefully refrains from marrying a virgin widow, 
though he advocates such unions with all possible vehe- 
mence, both on the platform and in print. 

The most ardent reformers will have it that the 
Legislature must and shall help them out of the 
impasse. Surely, it is argued, the power which has 
abolished suttee and female infanticide, and has en- 
forced the practice of vaccination, need only speak and 
the whole vile system will be swept away. Now, it is 
true enough that the people of India are a ‘ peuple 
mou,’ and that ‘le premier qui prend un baton en main 
a raison’; but the Government of India is constitu- 
tionally loth to pick up the legislative stick. It will 
only move when movement is warranted by the growth 
of native opinion. When Hindu society finds that 
girls can safely be left to grow up physically and in- 
tellectually fit for motherhood, it will be ready to give 
up the safeguard of infant marriage. But not befoie. 
It is grievous to dash the hopes of those who believe in 
‘movements’; but this result can only be brought 
about by bestowing a measure of education on the 
women of India. A slow and difficult process indeed. 

For many a year the father and brother of a native 
unmarried girl will be held abominable and unfit for 
the company of their caste-fellows. For many a 
year, too, the orthodox Hindu will marvel in his 
mind why we should quarrel with ordinances which 
consecrate the people in the dawning of their days by 
lifelong association in indissoluble bonds, and secure, 
as he believes, an Arcadian purity of domestic life. 
He knows, in spite of all we can say, that there are 
many thousands of happy marriages; and he is per- 
fectly contented that his wife should be ignorant as 
long as she remains tender, submissive, affectionate, 
and true—as now. He admits that the lot of the Hindu 
widow is hard; but if he cared to discuss the matter at 
all he would ask if there is no place in life for the 
single woman who, after passing through the trials of 
a lonely youth, becomes the humble, patient, service- 
able help, companion, nurse. Of course he is entirely 
wrong ; but he is wrong in a large and organic fashion, 
and he can only be set right by a slow and organic 
process of development. Not by any ‘movement’ 
ever devised by the sons of men. 








GROCER AND DETECTIVE. 


B* the gracious condescension of the London 
County Council, that august body which in- 
cludes all bright particular stars of vestrydom and 
watches with maiden-auntish tenderness over the public 
morals, we are permitted for another year at least to 
expose ourselves to the perils of the music hall. But 
thankful as we are for thus much of mercy, to 
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contemplate the future without apprehension is im- 
possible. That bright band whose microscopic vision 
detects indecency on the chastest hoarding has not at 
present the support of a compact majority. But the 
sentimentalists of all denominations are rallying round 
the chieftains of the fig-leaf, and when Mr. Charrington 
and the great M‘Dougall, scourge of the music hall, are 
put in power, the fires of Smithfield will soon be set 
ablaze for all whose costume and deportment do not 
satisfy the modest County Councillor. Meanwhile the 
defenders of virtue (in others) are crippled and help- 
less. ‘They cannot hope to carry the citadel of vice at 
the first assault. They must perforce content them- 
selves with enacting scenes which are nothing less 
than a national scandal. And the protagonist is Mr. 
Charrington’s Grocer. 

This person has been suborned to do what he him- 
self would call the “Alls. His business is to seek 
out impropriety wherever it may be found. Mr. 
Charrington himself is far too good to pass the 
porches of sin. For him it is enough to shout in 
the doorway and distribute handbills. But his Grocer 
is made of sterner stuff. Did he not declare on oath 
that he was not easily shocked? He has been ‘ winked 
at’ by ‘bad characters’ at the Popular Palace of 
Varieties. He has clamoured for recognition in the 
lounge of the Empire ; but the ‘ lydies’ of the West- 
End Music Hall declined to waste a look upon him. 
‘He wasn’t swell enough, he complained. Of course 
he wasn’t. Does the man not know his betters ? How- 
ever he was quite sure the performance was indecent, 
because some people went out and the dresses were not 
what he was accustomed to see at Mile End. He is 
absolutely convinced that the ‘ lydies’ who frequent the 
Empire are no better than they ought to be, and his 
reasons are ingenious, if not entirely conclusive. It is 
worth while to set them forth with some circumstance : 
(1) the ‘lydies” were respectably dressed; (2) they 
wouldn't look at him; (3) they walked two and two; 
(4) one of their number was observed carrying a brandy- 
bottle under her ‘harm.’ A ‘lydy’ witha bottle under 
her ‘harm’ is likely to arouse suspicion, and when 
she is accompanied by another ‘lydy’ (not a gentle- 
man, mind you) her character is gone for ever. ‘That 
Mr. Charrington should employ the services of the 
creature who wrote this testimony is not surprising : 
a fanatic is capable of anything. But when you read 
that the Grocer is now the accredited agent of the 
County Council, you can only conclude that that re- 
spectable body has marked out the music hall for de- 
struction, and devoutly believes that any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog withal. 

Reason does not seem to have played a conspicuous 
part in the deliberations of Mr. Charrington and his 
friends after the case of the Empire was cleared away 
from vice. War was declared against the Aquarium, 
because Mr. Coote, Cardinal Manning, and the fad- 
dists, have smelled out impropriety in a poster. The 
fact that posters are outside the jurisdiction of the 
Council was no bar to the discussion. The great 
M‘Dougall observed, with a characteristic touch of 
Zolaism, that all was not well with Zzo’s back. 
Another sensitive Councillor objected to snakes, and 
begged that Paula’s portrait might be withdrawn. 
And finally the Council threatened (its action cannot 
otherwise be described) that if the directors did not 
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suppress their posters it would not renew their licence. 
To impose this condition was wltra vires; but Mr. 
Charrington and his Grocer are the ultimate arbiters 
of morality, and we can but submit. 

Such fanaticism is very foolish and pitiable ; and 
though it did not meet with the enthusiastic approval 
of a former occasion, M‘Dougallism may triumph yet. 
Government by Grocer is not a pleasant prospect, and 
if it ever be established in fact, then Exeter Hall and 
the Polytechnic will be the only dissipations left. But 
the strangest point in the whole crusade is the ruthless 
cruelty with which men like Mr. Charrington (presum- 
ably charitable Christians) would harry and destroy 
all those they are pleased to call ‘improper charac- 
ters.” No outlawry was ever more pitiless than that they 
would declare. Had they their will, no woman without 
a middle-class, respectable house of her own should be 
permitted warmth or shelter. There are prostitutes 
in the world, and the ‘question’ is not likely to be 
settled off-hand by Mr. Charrington or his Grocer or 
his half-guinea inspectors either. And in the mean- 
time honesty of motive makes little atonement for the 
cowardice and the brutality which would drive them from 
the light and entertainment of the music hall to loiter 
at street corners or fall a prey to any Jack the Ripper 
that may track them to a railway arch. They are 
human after all, and they have as much right to amuse 
themselves as Mr. Charrington or his Grocer. But 
when was the ‘ good’ man ever softened by ‘a touch of 
charity’ ? 

AUSTRALASIAN DEFENCE. 
HE Parliamentary Report on the military forces of 
Australasia is in many respects encouraging read- 
ing. In offering the services of Major-General Edwards, 
the General Officer Commanding in China, to inspect 
the local troops, the War Office proved that it possesses 
the faculty of initiative. The prompt and general re- 
sponse of the Australasian Governments is evidence that 
they are far from sharing the very culpable apathy of 
several of the colonies, notably Canada, with regard to 
military and naval affairs. Nor is General Edwards’ 
estimate of the fighting resources he surveyed last year 
by any means the estimate of a pessimist. On the 
contrary, he found an abundance of splendid raw 
material nearly everywhere ; and in some parts troops of 
high efficiency. Again, the defences, natural or artifi- 
cial, of some of the great harbours—Sydney, Victoria, 
and Brisbane, for instance—are very strong, and if they 
are thoroughly maintained those capitals need fear no 
attack from a hostile squadron. At the same time 
there are weak points in the system of Australasian 
defence, if system it can be called. North Queensland 
and West Australia are isolated, and their protection 
is insufficient. ‘Tasmania is altogether unprepared, and 
is neck deep in the muddle produced by changing 
abruptly from paid to unpaid soldiery. Worst of all, 
there is no attempt at a general plan of defence by the 
appointment of a common commander-in-chief, the 
adoption of a universal organisation, and at least an 
approach towards the construction of strategic railways 
with the attribute of a uniform gauge. Still General 
Edwards does not despair of Australasia, and the 
Australasians themselves admit that their present con- 
dition is the antipodes of ideal. 
Unfortunately the remarks by the Colonial Defence 
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Committee, to which the General’s report was submitted 
by Lord Knutsford, hardly exhibit so much ‘ general 
concurrence * with the recommendations set forth as 
that amiable statesman imagines. Indeed, the Com- 
mittee shows a strong disposition to cavil at every 
int. It is enough that General Edwards recom- 
mends the formation of rifle companies as a reserve 
for it to express a preference for a reserve of time- 
expired militiamen. It accepts with some condescen- 
sion the conclusion that a force of thirty thousand 
or forty thousand men should be ready to hand, but 
it would use this force as a weapon of attack not of de- 
fence. A ‘ vigorous offensive’ should be assumed against 
a Power unnamed, and ‘solid guarantees taken for future 
security. That Power is clearly France and that secu- 
rity New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. As to the 
suggestion that a hostile expeditionary force might be 
sent to Australasian waters, or even that outlying ports 
would be open to raiding cruisers, your Committee is 
mighty scornful. It would have plenty of warning ; the 
British China Squadron would stop a Russian attack; 
the French bases are far off with the exception of 
Nouméa, the New Caledonian capital, ‘ the position of 
which would be necessarily precarious.’ Moreover, ¢ it 
is inconceivable that any Australasian town would con- 
sent to pay blackmail, which the British race have 
not submitted to for upwards of a thousand years.’ 
Accordingly, your Committee throws overboard with 
little ceremony its adviser’s suggestions for providing 
against attack by a powerful fleet. 

It may be that this year’s naval manceuvres have 
taught the Colonial Defence Committee a_ lesson. 
The observant learnt two things from them: (1) that 
if a hostile squadron—say French or Russian—wishes 
to avoid action, it is very difficult for the defending 
foree—the British China Squadron, for instance—to 
bring it to an engagement; and (2) that a hostile 
squadron, after being lost for many weeks to mortal 
ken, may, in spite of scouts and cables, bob up in a 
part of the world where its presence is as unexpected as 
unwelcome. It is to be hoped these lessons have been 
laid to heart. If not, the Australian colonies are pre- 
paring themselves a very rude awakening indeed. 





NIST DOMINUS FRUSTRA. 


| ae towns in Britain may be compared to such 

places as Nuremberg, Venice, or Prague as at 
once historic and beautiful ; so that any proposal for the 
despoiling or the defacing of Edinburgh is necessarily 
a matter of moment to the realm at large. Two 
railway companies, each one envious of the other’s 
gains, have severally proposed to deprive the city of 
some chief attractions. The Caledonian would ruin 
the whole of Princes Street—the most wonderful street 
in the world ; the North British would be content with 
half of it, and therewith the removal of such monu- 
ments as the Canongate Tolbooth—one of the most 
interesting buildings in Scotland—and the White Horse 
Inn, sacred to the memory of Dr. Johnson and other 
travelling worthies of old time. The Caledonian 
scheme was successfully opposed by the Corporation 
in last session of Parliament ; but in spite of that pro- 
posals practically identical are being mooted now. 
What the Caledonian Company wants is a station at 
the east end of Princes Street. Its reasons are two: 
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first, the Leith traffic is to be tapped; and second, 
it designs to compete for a share of the East 
Coast traffic. It does not appear how this latter 
is to be done without greater station accommoda- 
tion than the Caledonian has asked as yet, and the 
citizens of Edinburgh would do well to insist on in- 
formation as to future schemes of development before 
they even listen anew to that bad old scheme of the 
Princes Street Tunnel. Of the present proposal to get 
a footing at the east end the result would inevitably 
be new and further and less easily resisted demands 
for room, until the Register House and the whole 
adjoining block were removed or undermined. It has 
not been shown why, for instance, a central Caledonian 
station should not be made at St. James Square. 
Doubtless it would be more expensive than the plan 
proposed, but Princes Street, would be saved, and a 
tunnel under George Street being deeper than one 
under Princes Street would be, would do no practical 
harm to George Street property. As it stands, the 
Caledonian scheme deserves—and will certainly com- 
mand—the unwavering opposition of all that wish the 
city well. In the past the Town Council has proved 
itself to be amenable to occult and discreditable in- 
fluences: it has not always safeguarded the interests 
of the city it has in charge: in brief, it has not always 
been free from the suspicion of jobbery. But at last 
Tuesday's meeting it sounded a nobler note than it 
has been wont to give ; and if the Lord Provost spoke 
the mind of his colleagues, as he certainly spoke the 
mind of the intelligent majority, then Edinburgh is 
safe indeed. 

The attack of the North British is less subtle and 
may be more easily beaten back. To permit the de- 
struction of the East Princes Street Gardens would be 
criminal ; to assent to the demand for four lines of 
rail between the Castle Rock and Princes Street would 
be folly. A large station at Haymarket for trains for 
Glasgow and the north is an alternative which has not 
been fully discussed. Apart from that, however, it has 
not been proved—(and we hold that it never can be 
proved )—that the space at present in possession of the 
North British at Waverley is inadequate to the Com- 
pany’s needs: always supposing that (1) a new goods 
station supplant the Gas Works, and not the Canongate 
Tolbooth, and (2) that the North British Company do 
largely increase its staff and rebuild its station. The re- 
moval of the goods traffic is essential, and so is the increase 
of the staff. The North British working expenses are less 
than those of any other railway, while the stock is not 
less expensive ; therefore the saving must be made in 
the service: there re compared to any other railway the 
North British is * -rmanned. Then as to the station : 
provided the goc.. traffic be removed, and more men 
and more engines take its room, what is to hinder the 
North British from so arranging its station as to have 
plenty of room for all its passenger traffic till railways 
give place to balloons? Let the North Bridge be re- 
placed by one of a single arch, and let the New 
Street Station at Birmingham be taken as a model 
for the arrangement of the platforms. The site is not 
greater than that at Waverley ; and by means of an 
overhead platform with stairs to each departure plat- 
form (of which there are six) a traffic comparable to 
that of Waverley is expeditiously, comfortably, and 
safely conducted. 
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THE ‘GRAND YOUNG MAN,’ 


O spoke ‘a Voice’; and even among the ‘ Voices’ 
b that interjaculate at Liberal meetings there can 
have been few connected with more preposterous brains. 
For the grand ‘ Young Man’ in question was—not Mr. 
Harrison, M.P., nor Mr. Parnell (who, though old 
enough to know better, is young as Parliament-men go), 
but—actually Mr. John Morley, M.P. for Newcastle. 
This most decidedly elderly gentleman, who was known 
as a staid and sober man of letters, having written 
several ‘solid’ works and edited two monthly magazines 
and an evening newspaper, each for a considerable time, 
when he went into Parliament nearly eight years ago— 
who, indeed, is plausibly asserted by the faithful Dod 
to be fifty-two years of age, and who is at least as timid 
in a rough-and-tumble as a strong-minded female of 
that age has a right to be—this is the person whose 
youth appeared to the fortunate possessor of that 
‘Voice’ at Swindon last Tuesday to be the most re- 
markable thing about him. Except, perhaps, his 
grandeur ! 

When Mr. Morley is a little older—when his hot 
young blood is cooled by the frosts of (say) seventy 
winters, springs, and alleged summers—it is much to be 
feared that his own account of the Tipperary scrim- 
mage, Colonel Caddell’s letter in answer thereto and his 
reply to Colonel Caddell will not be among the juvenile 
indiscretions which he will best love to recall. In the 
first place, it is not a satisfactory thing, when you have 
exhibited your boiling blood in a public account of 
facts which occurred in your presence, to receive the 
lie from a gentleman holding a public position, whose 
style and substance are such that no one can doubt 
for an instant that his account of the transaction 
is the substantially correct one. In the second, the 
more grievous, place, it must be very disagreeable in- 
deed to have to aver—even if there were no sarcastic 
person calling you a ‘ grand young man’—that you are 
not prepared to stand to your guns, that all you can 
say is that you saw no stones thrown, and that the 
gentleman who contradicted you is a hateful tyrant. 
For this is how the matter stands. Colonel Caddell 
says that the crowd of street-boys at whose head Mr. 
Morley marched were howling and yelling at the small 
body of police in terms some of them profane and some 
of them obscene, but all thoroughly in keeping with 
the practice of Messrs. Healy, Harrington, and William 
O’Brien. Mr. Morley retorts that they were only 
cheering for him (Mr. Morley), and ‘groaning at un- 
popular persons’ (apparently the police). Every one 
must know that when a disorderly crowd in the street 
‘groans at’ some one present, it is not merely going 
through the elegant and intellectual amusement in- 
dulged in at public meetings when the name of some 
leader on the other side is mentioned, and reported by 
means of the conventional phrase (‘loud and _ pro- 
longed groaning’). On the contrary, it is trying to 
infuriate itself and the persons groaned at—the latter 
being as a rule the minority—in order that a row 
may ensue, and that it may have an opportunity 
of throwing things at the unpopular persons, or 
breaking their heads with sticks. It is perfectly 
clear, by Mr. Morley’s own account, that his friends 
were bent upon making as much row as they safely 
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could, and upon knocking the police about if oppor. 
tunity offered. ‘Therefore Colonel Caddell was bound 
to keep order, and the fact that so little damage was 
done in the keeping of it shows how little heart for 
real disturbance the noisy part of the crowd had. Mr. 
Morley knows all this perfectly well, and if anything 
could be more ignoble than his behaviour at Tipperary 
and his speech at St. Helens, it would be his comment 
at Swindon upon Colonel Caddell’s letter. 

There is another side to the matter which is worth 
considering. Let it be assumed, for the sake of moral. 
ising, that Mr. Morley’s account of what passed was 
strictly, verbally, and literately accurate. Let it be 
assumed that a meek crowd walked towards the Court- 
house anxious to hear the reputed legal proceedings, 
and to testify to its regard for Mr. John Morley, 
Suppose that it soberly and in an orderly manner 
cried out ‘ Hooray !” when some one asked for ‘ a cheer 
for Morley.’ Suppose that thereupon iron gates were 
instantly closed in its face while the police outside 
dashed through its ranks, whacking the head of every 
male who looked as if he would not hit back. Sup- 
pose a dead-set was made at Mr. Harrison and his 
head deliberately cut open with a truncheon, and 
suppose that the estimable Keating was bowled over 
(as alleged) for no other offence than having seen Mr, 
Harrison assaulted. Suppose all these things, and 
in Heaven’s name what does it all come to? Is it 
alleged that any one who wanted to hear the proceed- 
ings could not? No. ‘That any one who wanted to 
speak was silenced? No. ‘That any one was lawlessly 
imprisoned or made to pay an illegal tax? No. That 
anybody’s head was arbitrarily chopped off? No. The 
whole of what is illegal—assuming every single cir- 
cumstance in Mr. Morley’s favour—is this: that there 
was a crowd at the entrance to a court; that the police 
hustled a good many people; that a certain number of 
the Queen’s subjects were more or less bruised and 
shoved (we suppose); that a reporter got a broken 
finger and a split lip ; and that a graduate of Oxford, 
young enough for a grand young man of fifty to call 
him a stripling, got a cut on the head which did not 
prevent him from comfortably listening to the proceed- 
ings half-an-hour afterwards. And believing, after the 
manner of hysterical persons, that this, and nothing 
more than this, was what occurred, Mr. Morley shrieks 
that Freedom has been outraged, that the liberty of 
the subject has expired in the grasp of a brutal Ad- 
ministration, and that the inhabitants of Ireland are 
the victims of hateful tyranny and urgently require a 
complete and far-reaching revolution. 

The fact is that in the whole of the rest of Ireland 
(excepting Youghal) everything is peaceful and every- 
body reasonably contented, and the only unsatisfactory 
thing is that the potato-crop has partly failed in a 
limited district: a failure which will in the long-run 
turn out to the great advantage of the inhabitants, 
inasmuch as all the relief that can be wanted will cer- 
tainly be forthcoming, and in all probability something 
over. Mr. Morley knows all this, and yet speaks as he 
does. The excuse of youth cannot be seriously urged 
on his behalf, nor accepted by the public. But if he 
goes on like this, it really seems likely that when he has 
lived as long as Mr. Gladstone he will be almost as 
dishonest. 
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MODERN MEN. 
CITIZEN ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


MITIZEN Andrew Carnegie was the son of a serf, and 

/ was born in Moodie Street, Dunfermline, in the 
year 1835. He was at birth stamped with the brand of 
inferiority. At the age of eleven he was transferred from 
covetous, grasping, ever-warring Britain, the Micawber of 
nations, to the Monster of the Pactolean stream, the 
Gulliver of nations, the unselfish counsellor, the true and 
trusted friend of other nations, the Giant Republic of the 
West. No longer a serf, he became a sweeper in a dirty 
cellar. And that is how all who would be truly great 
should begin : they should be introduced in early life to 
the broom. Now he is the peer of any human being 
who draws the breath of life, be he pope, kaiser, priest, 
or king. When he meets a man excellently well up in 
Latin and Greek he says,‘ What can you do?’ and he 
adds, ‘ You are not of the slightest use in this world.’ The 
Citizen glories in his lineage, for his father was a weaver 
and serf in Dunfermline. He is as good as available for the 
Presidency of the Giant Republic because like Washington 
he began at the bottom of the ladder ; because (and here his 
superiority to Washington isunimpeachable) he once earned 
a dollar and a-half a week by running a steam-engine. 
Sometimes he sings the coming national hymn which is to 
vibrate round the world when royal families are as extinct 
as dodos. When he hears of the downfall of any heredi- 
tary privilege, he croons to himself and is happy. He 
stands Brutus-like and he has his revenge. But he loves 
the old land of serfs where all political evils are the 
legitimate spawn of the one royal family institution. He 
can even think kindly of dear old monarchical Paisley. 
What Mecca is to the Mohammedan, what Jerusalem is 
to the Christian, all that Dunfermline has been to the 
Citizen. 

The beauty of style in the foregoing paragraph will 
impress the least critical; the passage being a cento of 
verbatim transcripts from the Citizen’s contributions to 
literature and essays in what the profane call stump 
oratory. ‘To write so one must have been introduced in 
early life to the broom—(not the birch of boyhood’s 
dancing hour)—and have fleeted time in republican cellars 
where the sweeper has a dignity denied him in Britain, 
whose Queen ‘ grossly insults labour every day of her life.’ 
The Citizen has not been restrained by unmanly humility 
from the exposition of his genius in public. But there 
are passages in his career as to which one wishes he had 
overcome the temptation to maintain a modest reserve. 
We know that he brushed his way from the cellar to 
the stool of the telegraphic operator. We know that 
from the lowlihead of a railway official he blossomed 
out into that beloved friend of man the ‘ promoter’ 
of joint-stock companies. We know that he ‘exploited ’ 
another man’s invention; that he struck oil as only 
true genius can, and went into iron, and flamed on the 
forehead of his pamphlets as ‘¢ie American millionaire,’ 
and came to England and forgave ‘dear Matthew Arnold’ 
his knowledge of Latin and Greek, and exhibited his affec- 
tion for ‘the dear old home’ by jeering at her pitiful 
resources and reviling her ‘ feudalistic’ institutions. But 
we do not know so much as we could wish of the inter- 
mediate stages in his passage from a cellar to a palace. 
His prescriptions for ‘getting on ’—the end-all of trium- 
phant and democratic humanity—resolve themselves into 
these inspired maxims: Begin with scavenger-work or 
the next dirtiest job attainable, and drink water, and spurn 
scholarship as you would spurn—at least as the Citizen 
would spurn—the hand of a royal lady. That is valuable 
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advice ; but perhaps it would have been more improving 
and more interesting to have heard in detail of the tactics 
whereby the Citizen combined philanthropy and money- 
grubbing in the course of his adventures as a promoter 
and contractor and speculator and employer of ungrateful 
workmen who would strike, though he called them his 
equals and distributed in ‘ dear old monarchical ’ Dunferm- 
line a fraction of the dollars he had sweated out of them 
in Pittsburg. 

Denied this information, ‘the pleased Muse’ turns to 
Citizen Carnegie’s achievements in authorship. How 
‘dear Matthew Arnold’ must have revelled in Triumphant 
Democracy! how keenly he must have appreciated the 
chaste style and debonair wit of Scotia’s patron-million- 
aire! With what exquisite delight he must have dwelt 
on the vision of the female Monarchist equipped with a 
‘ramrod, which ‘divides into two prongs midway, one 
going down each leg’—on the advice to each subject who 
may be offered the hand of the Prince of Wales to kiss to 
‘knock His Royal Highness down ’—on the graceful refer- 
ences to ‘royal families and the influences necessarily 
surrounding the vile brood they breed ’—on the descrip- 
tion of Victoria’s court as ‘the very core round which the 
worst vices of English life gather and fester’! How 
‘dear Matthew’ must have exulted in the sweetness and 
light of such a rhapsody as this: ‘The Republic in one 
scale and the World in the other, and the World kicking 
the beam! Monster, you were called into existence 
only to redress the balance of the Old World, and in 
one short century we find you threatening to weigh it 
down! The Republic against the field, and no takers!’ 
When he is not exposing the vices of queens and nobles the 
Citizen is happiest in extolling the virtues of swine. Never 
since the days of Eumezus has the hog been so greatly 
glorified. His heart leaps up when he beholds a porker in 
the stye. His imagination expands, his style kindles with 
an almost lyric ardour, as he doats on the triumphant and 
democratic piggeries. He enumerates his pigs with amor- 
ous exactitude, he marshals them into processions of ten 
abreast, conducts them exultingly through the city gates, 
and gloats like an ecstatic butcher over the myriad shambles 
of Chicago. That city, he remarks, shows a combination 
of ‘ greatnesses’ such as the world has never seen ; and 
no doubt there are more hogs slaughtered in Chicago than 
were ever doomed to bleed in Athens or Jerusalem. The 
Citizen apparently considers that the relative merits of the 
nations’ forms of government can be tested by tabulating 
their respective porcine possessions. Now, without dis- 
paraging the pig, the friend of man, perhaps that is not 
quite a political truism. However, each citizen of the 
Republic owns a pig and a-half, and each city possesses 
its local Arnold, Huxley, Black, and Browning. The 
customs prevalent in Britain are fit only for serfs, but 
the laws in America are perfect ; and for one job and one 
‘ring’ in America there are twenty jobs and twenty ‘rings’ 
in Britain. ‘The Yankee Republican could buy up Great 
Britain and Ireland, and ‘hold it [sic] as a pretty little 
Isle of Wight to his great continent.’ He could also bvy 
up Spain and ‘ pretty Switzerland’ and Italy ‘with its 
king and aristocracy, its pope and cardinals, and every 
other feudal appurtenance.’ To Citizen Carnegie’s mind 
it is palpably inconceivable that any man should not have 
his price. The Republic is the Minerva of nations on 
whom Britain will soon have to depend for her fiction and 
poetry as well as for her hams and corn. The fact that 
the Encyclopedia Britannica has more readers in the States 
than in England proves that ‘the dear old home is be- 
coming the satellite of the republican giant.’ America 
supplies Britain with corn; therefore Britain is the satellite 
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of America. Again, Britain supplies America with her 
encyclopedia (and other works); therefore, once more, 
Britain is the satellite of America. ‘To enumerate the 
tons of paper used for printing may be considered a 
curious way of estimating the literature of a nation.’ 
It may; but it is the best way open to the Citizen. 
In esthetics he might be to seek. He is on safer ground 
when he proclaims that the Mississippi is equal to nine 
Rhones and eighty Tibers. No river could grow so big 
under the incubus of monarchy. 

To all this arithmetic no sensible man will stoop to offer 
a serious answer. The Citizen's frenzies would only pro- 
voke an amused interest but for one consideration, Un- 
happily that consideration destroys all the pleasure which 
might otherwise be derived from an unsurpassable exhibi- 
tion of brazen effrontery, ignorance, envy, and clownish 
rudeness. In his fulsome flatteries of Americans the 
Citizen forgets to mention one excellent national trait. 
In the United States an audience would at no price per- 
mit a renegade American to malign American institutions 
with all the vapid virulence at the command of an illite- 
rate braggart. But the Citizen’s progresses through Scot- 
land have struck shame to every one to whom the honour 
of Scotland is dear. A renegade Scotsman scattering 
his dirty dollars for the sweet privilege of insulting his 
countrymen is about as humiliating a spectacle as the 
brain of satirist could conceive or the heart of cynic 
desire. His early familiarity with dirt has not been for 
nothing. The billingsgate with which he has assailed 
the Royal Family should alone have ensured his expulsion 
from every platform in Britain. On the contrary, the 
apotheosis of the snob has been exhibited to gods and 
men. He feels insulted, good man, by the existence of a 
noble. Might not others feel insulted by the existence 
of a millionaire? Socialism is sanity itself compared to 
the Citizen’s new creed of millionairism. To be consistent 
in his cant he should at once divide his ‘ pile.’ But he 
prefers—as lately at Inverness—to ‘stand Brutus-like’ 
and ‘have his revenge.’ Revenge for what, Citizen? 
Can it possibly be that any one in high places has been 
blind to the fact that in man there is nothing great but 
money? Has the Citizen been denied the opportunity 
of bearding royalty in its lair? No doubt hard words 
may have been said of him ; but nothing surely so hard 
as his own assertion—namely, that he was stamped at 
birth with ‘the brand of inferiority.’ It seems a cruel 
thing to say ; still its author should know best. It is cer- 
tainly his only utterance from which it might be hazardous 
to differ. 





QUEEN ANILINE. 


i eres is little chance of recovery from the staleness 

of penultimate or antepenultimate fashion in words. 
Not so with colours. It has been a matter of something 
like dismay to find colours the wearing of which was, 
until jast year, equivalent to having your drawing-room 
hung with glazed chintz and carpeted with roses, prank- 
ing the freshest confections, and gaining the reluctant 
homage paid to smartness. Nay more, not dowdiness 
only, not vulgarity only, but downright ruffianliness—and 
the word is strictly applicable to some things that are 
strictly feminine—has been braved by the recrudescence of 
aniline dyes in dress. Those colours have been very liter- 
ally picked out of the gutter, where alone they have 
flourished since fashion deposed them. To wear them was 
equivalent to dropping an h or interpolating an r. Yet 
Woman has not hesitated to do it, going to the London 
flower-girl to match the blatant blue of the feather in 
her hat and the distressing magenta of the necktie against 
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which swing her long ear-rings in their gilding. For some 
years there had been a notable absence of offence. Not 
the educated only but the majority seemed to have learnt 
that crude colouring, of a hard purity, was a thing inad- 
missible. The average woman went more or less plea- 
santly tinted. The least refined flaunted no violent hues 
except perhaps where she was not responsible for them, 
It was easy to bear the provocation of the shopman’s 
gabble about ‘art-shades’ for the sake of the abso- 
lute exclusion of all positively hideous colour from the 
face of the streets. The most vulgar little shop, for 
the papering of the walls of that suburban ‘ breakfast- 
parlour’ which is sunk underground behind its breast- 
work of rockery, showed colours at least negatively good ; 
and, next door, the window of the fifth-rate draper was 
not tricked and flounced, but kerchief’d in a comely cloud. 
Avoiding bright colours—amongst which it is not able to 
distinguish good from bad—the world of the majority 
looked tolerable, if dull, for a space of time. 

To hope that this would last was to reckon without the 
incalculable. Woman easily baffles such a rash confidence 
in what seems reasonable. And now does she smilingly 
refute the assumption that she had ever really been con- 
verted, had ever seriously renounced aniline dyes on any 
fixed principle of taste. She had merely adopted a 
fashion, and since the milliner suggested another she 
would now adopt that. It is quite simple. And the 
alacrity with which she put on the blatant green of last 
year and the violent violet of last spring would seem to 
show that woman, if she has any definite tendency, inclines 
to an elementary passion for bright, bad colours. Woman 
is in fact uncivilised—happily, perhaps, on account of the 
freshness she can still convey to man, who is apt to become 
de-civilised. And if she has a savage love of colour and has 
now been allowed by her dressmaker to confess it, it should 
be the task of the judicious to persuade her to wreak her 
passion upon yellow. It has, we believe, not yet been 
sufficiently remarked that there is no such thing as a bad 
yellow. The two other primary colours have harsh and 
raw variants, and together make some mixtures that are 
intolerable ; but all yellow is good, from the primrose to 
the orange ; and yellow betters everything with which it 
is mingled, as the Venetian painters knew when they ran 
gold through all things: fair flesh and dark hair, white 
textiles and lighted clouds and the blue behind them. 

But—it is a truism—woman will not be long well 
dressed while she allows the maker of her gowns to be 
their designer also and their colourist. No more than a 
man would choose to live in a house whereof the builder 
had been the architect should a woman wear a garment 
designed by the dressmaker. To do so is to dress vul- 
garly, however emphatically in the fashion. By all means 
let the whole of the mere execution be in the hands of 


the modiste ; the mistake made in the ‘artistic’ dress of 


ten years ago was that the trained skill of the professional 


faiseuse was too much suppressed, and so it went lacking 


the indispensable knack, finish, and snap. She who in her 
attire would show her wit should have the painter’s pencil 
to work for her, as well as the tailor’s scissors and the 
needle of the Frenchwoman. 


WITHERING. 
~~ ren with his sun by day and his mild noc- 
\  turnal frosts, has driven on decay at so even a pace 
as gradually to unfold and develop the beauties of October. 
I remember how the perfect summer of 1887 ended in a 
single night. After unclouded weeks there came one 


violent rainstorm, and lo! in room of the heavy greenery 
of the day before, stripped boughs and discoloured foliage 
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and aruin of summer. But the changes of the year that 
is passing hence have been accomplished without rudeness 
or any violent shock. Autumn never was more gracefully 
bedizened. The ruddy haws are set in leaves whose green 
is just beginning to dislimn ; in the thicket, where the 
dog-rose clambers and the blackberries are ripening, the 
overgrown ferns show only little patches of decay. On the 
oaks the millions of acorns are a shade, and but a shade, 
lighter than the leaves embrowned to the hue of a har- 
vester’s face. The mountain ash is strung with corals. 
And these are but a few of the braveries that Autumn 
deals out to her children to console them for the vanished 
flowerage of Spring. 

The seasons have resorts peculiarly their own. Winter 
is sovereign of the chimney-nook ; in the languorous 
heat of the dog-days the rippling waves and the cool 
sea-beach are overmasteringly attractive; the turn of 
footpath and field comes in seed-time ; and in Autumn 
you love the melancholy influence of woods. On a warm, 
hazy, windless day deep rest seems everywhere. The 
trees vield their leaves quietly and stoically. You know 
that those bright spots on the birch are ever multiply- 
ing, that the yellow spaces on the elm cease not to 
grow larger, that the uniformity of the beech is gradu- 
ally taking on more and more of the red hue of de- 
cay. As if to remind you of it, every now and then a 
leaf loosened from its stalk—its time having come, to 
use the peasant’s phrase—drops to the ground with a 
butterfly’s flutter. It makes one of the myriads that for 
a little will dance and play in the glades with every 
breath of wind, and at last will take their place in the 
thick mould, where the sloughings of centuries, the cast- 
off clothing of the trees, husk and twig aud seed of the 
past, rot into the humus from which the forest draws its life. 
And the autumn wind, though it has lamented and sung 
during all the generations of men, still has a new song, 
is still the freshest music, still plays to your every mood. 
Were it not for its many voices, life among the trees would 
be very quiet. But one chorister is left of all the populous 
quires of Spring. The redbreast, gladdening in his heart 
for the feast the spiders have spread for him, gets him on 
a spray among the colouring leaves and pipes a song that 
always reminds me, I don’t know why, of a child's plain- 
tive treble. Very few of the other foresters are here. 
They are keeping the berries for the hard days of Winter, 
when other food there will be none. Meantime you may 
seek and find them where the wearied gleaners—poor old 
women, and children too young for work—are painfully 
gathering from the stubble such little dues of corn as 
have been left by the reaper and the rake. Hardly a 
stray wood-pigeon may be seen, and not one rook of the 
thousands that come to roost. Yet many woodlanders 
are at home. Among them is the pheasant (reserved for 
a winter battue), just shy enough to run off to the brush- 
wood that is scarce so high as to hide the straight feathers 
of his tail. On the low pollard in the open glade, or rum- 
maging at the root of the oak, is the active and vivid 
jay, whose hoarse, inarticulate call is answered from right 
and left as he hurries away from you into the thicker 
wood. You may espy the white ears of the blue tit- 
mouse among the oak-leaves or the ferns, and when he 
sees you he shall sound you a warning ting-ting-tirra— 
waning into a grumble like the click of a wheel, but 
softer. But if you are very alarming an outcry will arise 
from twenty different places at once, for the decaying 
leafage pastures myriads of insects that in their turn are 
life to the birds. And whether you are there or not, 
these are far more numerous now than they will be when 
the spared of Winter shall once more fill the budding 
groves with the voices of their battles and their loves. 


THE SCOTS 
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Is one ever less inclined to active exertion than in the 
soft and pleasing quiet of early Autumn, when Nature, 
knowing the year’s work is done, basks as in rest? Even 
the doe trotting down the ride, brown with withering rush 
and dried grass, quickens her elastic pace but slightly 
as her delicate nostrils are assaulted with an unexpected 
odour of tobacco. She has come to know that neither 
dog nor gun may be brought to molest her here. Pre- 
sently from between the twigs of a thicket I catch sight 
of her broad-antlered and majestic mate: but only for a 
minute. I follow his path, which is like a rabbit’s run on 
a large scale, and think, as it cleaves a deep thicket in 
twain, how easy it were with a placed gin to be Shake- 
speare—after a certain sort. All else is fat and lazy 
after the long carouse of Summer. The very weasel 
dotting from root to root is idle and sleek. I hear him 
long ; for the dry leaves, not yet thick enough to cover 
him, play detective to the patter of his feet: as they do 
also to those of the very few rabbits in the grass about the 
woodland springs. Sometimes you will hear a peculiarly 
long, rubbing rustle quite unlike that of the foraging 
wood-mouse or the blackbird—(now so mute he will not 
give voice when you startle him)—or any one of the 
smaller birds that quest for insects. It needs but a little 
patience, and a startled snake, obscene with his brown 
back and mottled belly, will urge his sinuous course to a 
safer retreat. He seeks the sunny openings, and in hot 
weather sleeps with a sound conscience : not till you are 
close upon him does his dart remind you of Roderick Dhu. 
Even with death behind and a safe haven of brushwood in 
front of him he does not get much speed into his wriggle 
—not that of an easy walk. The really active creatures 
are the hedgehog trotting at dusk along the outskirts of 
the wood, the mole in his mine, the wood-mouse and the 
squirrel busy among the nuts. 

If you watch the birds closely you will see that Satan 
is still capable of finding work for idle hands. The pretty 
wretches cannot enjoy a few weeks of carelessness and 
sunshine without beginning to flirt as assiduously as de- 
praved humanity under similar conditions. Were it not 
that the nights are so cold that the cover of a friendly 
haystack, or even of the thick holly still showing its dark- 
green gleams in the forest, is preferred to the shivering 
nest, these courtships would go further than they do. 
For the thoughtless things see not that the world is 
withering. If an old rook finds the autumn worm plenti- 
ful, she and her doting husband will renew the ancient 
nest and even produce eggs for it: a proceeding often 
imitated by uxorious warblers. But when the frost comes, 
and the last of the grain has disappeared from the fields, 
and a wet wind blows through the despoiled and ruined 
quires, there is separation or divorce by mutual consent. 
And if any progeny has come of the brief marriage in the 
shape either of eggs or of young, it is ruthlessly abandoned 
and forgotten. Birds and beasts have no instinctive know- 
ledge of the seasons. They only know (and that is why 
they marry and sing) when life is comfortable and food 
abundant. 


CICERO ON ’CHANGE. 


* AN averia capta in withernamio sint irreplegibilia?’ asked 

good Sir Thomas More of the swaggering scholastic 
who had challenged him to dispute in any language on 
any subject: and the swaggerer turned and fled. Yet 
the language was that ordinarily in use in Westminster 
Hall in More’s day, and the question (roughly speaking) 
‘whether cattle taken in distress are irrecoverable’ must 
have been perfectly familiar to the English lawyers of his 


time. But the story illustrates the difficulties which by 
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of America. Again, Britain supplies America with her 
encyclopedia (and other works); therefore, once more, 
Britain is the satellite of America. ‘To enumerate the 
tons of paper used for printing may be considered a 
curious way of estimating the literature of a nation.’ 
It may; but it is the best way open to the Citizen. 
In xsthetics he might be to seek. He is on safer ground 
when he proclaims that the Mississippi is equal to nine 
Rhones and eighty Tibers. No river could grow so big 
under the incubus of monarchy. 

To all this arithmetic no sensible man will stoop to offer 
a serious answer. The Citizen’s frenzies would only pro- 
voke an amused interest but for one consideration, Un- 
happily that consideration destroys all the pleasure which 
might otherwise be derived from an unsurpassable exhibi- 
tion of brazen effrontery, ignorance, envy, and clownish 
rudeness. In his fulsome flatteries of Americans the 
Citizen forgets to mention one excellent national trait. 
In the United States an audience would at no price per- 
mit a renegade American to malign American institutions 
with all the vapid virulence at the command of an illite- 
rate braggart. But the Citizen’s progresses through Scot- 
land have struck shame to every one to whom the honour 
of Scotland is dear. A renegade Scotsman scattering 
his dirty dollars for the sweet privilege of insulting his 
countrymen is about as humiliating a spectacle as the 
brain of satirist could conceive or the heart of cynic 
desire. His early familiarity with dirt has not been for 
nothing. The billingsgate with which he has assailed 
the Royal Family should alone have ensured his expulsion 
from every platform in Britain. On the contrary, the 
apotheosis of the snob has been exhibited to gods and 
men. He feels insulted, good man, by the existence of a 
noble. Might not others feel insulted by the existence 
of a millionaire? Socialism is sanity itself compared to 
the Citizen’s new creed of millionairism. To be consistent 
in his cant he should at once divide his ‘ pile.’ But he 
prefers—as lately at Inverness—to ‘stand Brutus-like ’ 
and ‘have his revenge.’ Revenge for what, Citizen ? 
Can it possibly be that any one in high places has been 
blind to the fact that in man there is nothing great but 
money? Has the Citizen been denied the opportunity 
of bearding royalty in its lair? No doubt hard words 
may have been said of him; but nothing surely so hard 
as his own assertion—namely, that he was stamped at 
birth with ‘the brand of inferiority.’ It seems a cruel 
thing to say ; still its author should know best. It is cer- 
tainly his only utterance from which it might be hazardous 
to differ. 





QUEEN ANILINE. 


(y BRE is little chance of recovery from the staleness 

of penultimate or antepenultimate fashion in words. 
Not so with colours. It has been a matter of something 
like dismay to find colours the wearing of which was, 
until Jast year, equivalent to having your drawing-room 
hung with glazed chintz and carpeted with roses, prank- 
ing the freshest confections, and gaining the reluctant 
homage paid to smartness. Nay more, not dowdiness 
only, not vulgarity only, but downright ruffianliness—and 
the word is strictly applicable to some things that are 
strictly feminine—has been braved by the recrudescence of 
aniline dyes in dress. Those colours have been very liter- 
ally picked out of the gutter, where alone they have 
flourished since fashion deposed them. To wear them was 
equivalent to dropping an A or interpolating an 7. Yet 
Woman has not hesitated to do it, going to the London 
flower-girl to match the blatant blue of the feather in 
her hat and the distressing magenta of the necktie against 
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which swing her long ear-rings in their gilding. For some 
years there had been a notable absence of offence. Not 
the educated only but the majority seemed to have learnt 
that crude colouring, of a hard purity, was a thing inad- 
missible. The average woman went more or less plea- 
santly tinted. The least refined flaunted no violent hues 
except perhaps where she was not responsible for them, 
It was easy to bear the provocation of the shopman’s 
gabble about ‘art-shades’ for the sake of the abso- 
lute exclusion of all positively hideous colour from the 
face of the streets. The most vulgar little shop, for 
the papering of the walls of that suburban ‘ breakfast- 
parlour’ which is sunk underground behind its breast- 
work of rockery, showed colours at least negatively good ; 
and, next door, the window of the fifth-rate draper was 
not tricked and flounced, but kerchief’d in a comely cloud. 
Avoiding bright colours—amongst which it is not able to 
distinguish good from bad—the world of the majority 
looked tolerable, if dull, for a space of time. 

To hope that this would last was to reckon without the 
incalculable. Woman easily baffles such a rash confidence 
in what seems reasonable. And now does she smilingly 
refute the assumption that she had ever really been con- 
verted, had ever seriously renounced aniline dyes on any 
fixed principle of taste. She had merely adopted a 
fashion, and since the milliner suggested another she 
would now adopt that. It is quite simple. And the 
alacrity with which she put on the blatant green of last 
year and the violent violet of last spring would seem to 
show that woman, if she has any definite tendency, inclines 
to an elementary passion for bright, bad colours. Woman 
is in fact uncivilised—happily, perhaps, on account of the 
freshness she can still convey to man, who is apt to become 
de-civilised. And if she has a savage love of colour and has 
now been allowed by her dressmaker to confess it, it should 
be the task of the judicious to persuade her to wreak her 
passion upon yellow. It has, we believe, not yet been 
sufficiently remarked that there is no such thing as a bad 
yellow. The two other primary colours have harsh and 
raw variants, and together make some mixtures that are 
intolerable ; but all yellow is good, from the primrose to 
the orange ; and yellow betters everything with which it 
is mingled, as the Venetian painters knew when they ran 
gold through all things: fair flesh and dark hair, white 
textiles and lighted clouds and the blue behind them. 

But—it is a truism—woman will not be long well 
dressed while she allows the maker of her gowns to be 
their designer also and their colourist. No more than a 
man would choose to live in a house whereof the builder 
had been the architect should a woman wear a garment 
designed by the dressmaker. To do so is to dress vul- 
garly, however emphatically in the fashion. By all means 
let the whole of the mere execution be in the hands of 


the modiste ; the mistake made in the ‘artistic’ dress of 


ten years ago was that the trained skill of the professional 


faiseuse was too much suppressed, and so it went lacking 


the indispensable knack, finish, and snap. She who in her 
attire would show her wit should have the painter's pencil 
to work for her, as well as the tailor’s scissors and the 
needle of the Frenchwoman. 


WITHERING. 
QiSPIEMBER, with his sun by day and his mild noc- 
' turnal frosts, has driven on decay at so even a pace 
as gradually to unfold and develop the beauties of October. 
I remember how the perfect summer of 1887 ended in a 
single night. After unclouded weeks there came one 
violent rainstorm, and lo! in room of the heavy greenery 
of the day before, stripped boughs and discoloured foliage 
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and a ruin of summer. But the changes of the year that 
is passing hence have been accomplished without rudeness 
or any violent shock. Autumn never was more gracefully 
bedizened. The ruddy haws are set in leaves whose green 
is just beginning to dislimn ; in the thicket, where the 
dog-rose clambers and the blackberries are ripening, the 
overgrown ferns show only little patches of decay. On the 
oaks the millions of acorns are a shade, and but a shade, 
lighter than the leaves embrowned to the hue of a har- 
vester’s face. The mountain ash is strung with corals. 
And these are but a few of the braveries that Autumn 
deals out to her children to console them for the vanished 
flowerage of Spring. 

The seasons have resorts peculiarly their own. Winter 
is sovereign of the chimney-nook ; in the languorous 
heat of the dog-days the rippling waves and the cool 
sea-beach are overmasteringly attractive; the turn of 
footpath and field comes in seed-time; and in Autumn 
you love the melancholy influence of woods. On a warm, 
hazy, windless day deep rest seems everywhere. The 
trees vield their leaves quietly and stoically. You know 
that those bright spots on the birch are ever multiply- 
ing, that the yellow spaces on the elm cease not to 
grow larger, that the uniformity of the beech is gradu- 
ally taking on more and more of the red hue of de- 
cay. As if to remind you of it, every now and then a 
leaf loosened from its stalk—its time having come, to 
use the peasant’s phrase—drops to the ground with a 
butterfly’s flutter. It makes one of the myriads that for 
a little will dance and play in the glades with every 
breath of wind, and at last will take their place in the 
thick mould, where the sloughings of centuries, the cast- 
off clothing of the trees, husk and twig aud seed of the 
past, rot into the humus from which the forest draws its life. 
And the autumn wind, though it has lamented and sung 
during all the generations of men, still has a new song, 
is still the freshest music, still plays to your every mood. 
Were it not for its many voices, life among the trees would 
be very quiet. But one chorister is left of all the populous 
quires of Spring. The redbreast, gladdening in his heart 
for the feast the spiders have spread for him, gets him on 
a spray among the colouring leaves and pipes a song that 
always reminds me, I don’t know why, of a child’s plain- 
tive treble. Very few of the other foresters are here. 
They are keeping the berries for the hard days of Winter, 
when other food there will be none. Meantime you may 
seek and find them where the wearied gleaners—poor old 
women, and children too young for work—are painfully 
gathering from the stubble such little dues of corn as 
have been left by the reaper and the rake. Hardly a 
stray wood-pigeon may be seen, and not one rook of the 
thousands that come to roost. Yet many woodlanders 
are at home. Among them is the pheasant (reserved for 
a winter batiue), just shy enough to run off to the brush- 
wood that is searce so high as to hide the straight feathers 
of his tail. On the low pollard in the open glade, or rum- 
maging at the root of the oak, is the active and vivid 
jay, whose hoarse, inarticulate call is answered from right 
and left as he hurries away from you into the thicker 
wood. You may espy the white ears of the blue tit- 
mouse among the oak-leaves or the ferns, and when he 
sees you he shall sound you a warning ting-ting-tirra— 
waning into a grumble like the click of a wheel, but 
softer. But if you are very alarming an outcry will arise 
from twenty different places at once, for the decaying 
leafage pastures myriads of insects that in their turn are 
life to the birds. And whether you are there or not, 
these are far more numerous now than they will be when 
the spared of Winter shall once more fill the budding 
groves with the voices of their battles and their loves. 


THE SCOTS 
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Is one ever less inclined to active exertion than in the 
soft and pleasing quiet of early Autumn, when Nature, 
knowing the year’s work is done, basks as in rest? Even 
the doe trotting down the ride, brown with withering rush 
and dried grass, quickens her elastic pace but slightly 
as her delicate nostrils are assaulted with an unexpected 
odour of tobacco. She has come to know that neither 
dog nor gun may be brought to molest her here. Pre- 
sently from between the twigs of a thicket I catch sight 
of her broad-antlered and majestic mate: but only for a 
minute. I follow his path, which is like a rabbit’s run on 
a large scale, and think, as it cleaves a deep thicket in 
twain, how easy it were with a placed gin to be Shake- 
speare—after a certain sort. All else is fat and lazy 
after the long carouse of Summer. The very weasel 
dotting from root to root is idle and sleek. I hear him 
long ; for the dry leaves, not yet thick enough to cover 
him, play detective to the patter of his feet: as they do 
also to those of the very few rabbits in the grass about the 
woodland springs. Sometimes you will hear a peculiarly 
long, rubbing rustle quite unlike that of the foraging 
wood-mouse or the blackbird—(now so mute he will not 
sive voice when you startle him)—or any one of the 
smaller birds that quest for insects. It needs but a little 
patience, and a startled snake, obscene with his brown 
back and mottled belly, will urge his sinuous course to a 
safer retreat. He seeks the sunny openings, and in hot 
weather sleeps with a sound conscience : not till you are 
close upon him does his dart remind you of Roderick Dhu. 
Even with death behind and a safe haven of brushwood in 
front of him he does not get much speed into his wriggle 
—not that of an easy walk. The really active creatures 
are the hedgehog trotting at dusk along the outskirts of 
the wood, the mole in his mine, the wood-mouse and the 
squirrel busy among the nuts. 

If you watch the birds closely you will see that Satan 
is still capable of finding work for idle hands. The pretty 
wretches cannot enjoy a few weeks of carelessness and 
sunshine without beginning to flirt as assiduously as de- 
praved humanity under similar conditions. Were it not 
that the nights are so cold that the cover of a friendly 
haystack, or even of the thick holly still showing its dark- 
green gleams in the forest, is preferred to the shivering 
nest, these courtships would go further than they do. 
For the thoughtless things see not that the world is 
withering. If an old rook finds the autumn worm plenti- 
ful, she and her doting husband will renew the ancient 
nest and even produce eggs for it: a proceeding often 
imitated by uxorious warblers. But when the frost comes, 
and the last of the grain has disappeared from the fields, 
and a wet wind blows through the despoiled and ruined 
quires, there is separation or divorce by mutual consent. 
And if any progeny has come of the brief marriage in the 
shape either of eggs or of young, it is ruthlessly abandoned 
and forgotten. Birds and beasts have no instinctive know- 
ledge of the seasons. They only know (and that is why 
they marry and sing) when life is comfortable and food 
abundant. 


CICERO ON ’CHANGE. 


* AN averia capta in withernamio sint irreplegibilia?’ asked 

good Sir Thomas More of the swaggering scholastic 
who had challenged him to dispute in any language on 
any subject: and the swaggerer turned and fled. Yet 
the language was that ordinarily in use in Westminster 
Hall in More’s day, and the question (roughly speaking) 
‘whether cattle taken in distress are irrecoverable’ must 
have been perfectly familiar to the English lawyers of his 


time. But the story illustrates the difficulties which by 
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the sixteenth century had begun to arise out of the use of 
what had once been Latin by each nation and each pro- 
fession for its own particular purposes. The jargon of the 
schoolmen must have been as unintelligible to the juris- 
consult as his own conundrums had become to the mere 
humanist. Before the general disuse of the tongue as a 
means of communication between the learned there were 
half-a-dozen languages in existence passing under the same 
name, and ranging from the bastard dialects of Wallachia 
and the Engadine, through the colloquial Latin of Hun- 
gary, to the pure Ciceronianism of the literates of Italy 
and France. Yet one and all were wanting in the flexi- 
bility and the capacity of renewal which can alone main- 
tain a language in the position of an international medium. 

A gallant movement for the resuscitation of the speech 
of old Rome has recently been started by certain persons 
of enterprise and learning, and the first number of the 
leaflet through which they wish to publish their views 
—(Phoenix seu Nuntius Latinus Internationalis)—contains a 
statement of their aims and an exposition of the means 
by which they hope to obviate the defects that led 
to the ejection from pre-eminence of the Latin tongue. 
"Tis to be noted that of the letters of encouragement and 
support received from various sources and here printed, 
all (or nearly all) are from the wrong quarter. They are 
the communications of scholars—of high repute, indeed, 
like M. Egger and Mr. Sargent, but still scholars and not 
men of action or men of business; and it is not to the 
revival of Latin as a medium between scholars that the 
efforts of the ‘International Association for the Estab- 
lishment of a Neutral Language’ are directed, but to 
its use ‘for purposes of commerce and science.’ M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, who is a political economist, should per- 
haps be excepted ; but of the remaining communications 
some are not very practical. Herr Eichhorn of Bamberg, 
for example, suggests the startling expedient of a trine 
of universal languages: French for politics, English (its 
pronunciation duly improved) for conversation, and Latin 
wherever the other two do not come in. Welsh for poetry, 
Irish for jokes, and (say) Cornish for antiquarian discus- 
sions would follow in due course. 

Still, the effort is well-meant and honourable. In spite 
of all objections to be raised, Latin is a tongue familiar 
or semi-familiar to vast numbers of people, whether as a 
result of education or as an element of their vernacular 
speech. That it will ever be cast out of our educational 
system appears incredible ; and it would be something if 
even a modified use of it for commercial and technical 
purposes were essayed to justify an element in our instruc- 
tion which at present is only partially utilised. More than 
this: vast amounts of profitable knowledge lie buried in 
the volumes which its disuse has made accessible with 
labour and torment to the student alone. Nor is the 
interest attaching to such works one purely antiquarian : 
in the last forty years the history of this country has 
been practically reconstructed on the basis of the Latin 
chroniclers, and there are still thousands of volumes of 
the wisdom of our ancestors far better worth making 
accessible than the collection of childish superstitions and 
grotesque improprieties which make up, for example, the 
long series of ‘ Sacred Books of the East.’ 

But the adequacy of the means? The first proposition 
—to substitute the modern order of words in sentences 
for the ancient Roman order—seems admirable—(it is 
taken for granted that the eccentricities of German 
sentence-formation are ruled out of court)—but one notes 
with surprise that no attempt is made to adopt this rule 
in the Society’s own publication. The second proposal— 
to adopt well-known ‘international ’ words in a Latinised 
form—is also essential ; but then comes the astonishing 
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suggestion that ‘ Latin words may only be used in senses 
sanctioned by classical precedent.’ This is sheer mid- 
summer madness. How can the man of science and the 
stockbroker be cocksure concerning questions which make 
the dictionary-makers to disagree and German professors 
to allude to one another as ‘ wallowing in their proper fiitk 
of incorrect etymology’? Until custom has established 
the modern usage, the widest latitude is the only thing 
which could make the language a serviceable tool. 

The construction of would-be universal languages has 
been the pastime or the madness of learned men for cen- 
turies. From the unscientific attempts of good Bishop 
Wilkins and the fantastic experiments of Pinkerton (one 
of his specimens began: ‘Az I waz latelyo turningo 
over severala Orientala manuscripta,) which looks like a 
drunken anticipation of the Fonelik Naz) down to Volapiik 
and Yelabuk and all their brethren, there has been a 
pretty regularly recurring crop of these ephemeral growths. 
But ‘they have died natural deaths ; and ‘ Esperanto’ and 
‘ Lingua’ and ‘ Anglo-Franca’ and ‘ Volapiik’ itself will 
go the same way. The last, in spite of great advantages, 
has not ‘ caught on’ (its chance might have been better 
if it had not been for the abominable Teutonism of that 
‘ii’), and it were not unsafe to predict that no language 
sent full-fledged from the brain of man ever will ‘ catch 
on. There are but two ways in which internationality 
of speech can ever be brought about: one by imposition 
on the part of a conquering people, as was the case 
with Latin and—until the gibbering humanitarianism of 
these days began to cocker up Dutch at the Cape, and 
French in Canada, and Welsh in the western counties of 
South Britain—with our own tongue ; the other by spon- 
taneous growth, as in the ‘ Lingua Franea’ of the Medi- 
terranean. Latin as a candidate for universal use has at 
least the advantage that it is at worst only dormant and 
not dead ; that it was tried and found sufficient between 
hundreds of millions of men for hundreds of years; that 
it preserves a vast and truly international literature ; and 
that it is still readable by thousands and _half-readable 
by hundreds of thousands of men. There is therefore 
hope that the wicked may yet be afforded the oppor- 
tunities of making sport when the ‘ articulus argentarius ’ 
of the Tempora describes the condition of Brighton De- 
ferred by the phrase ‘ Berthae fiunt festiviores.’ 


NATIONAL TYPES. 

IN FRANCE, 
YHE most striking thing about the Frenchman is his 
fondness for France. ‘This is not mere patriotism. 
The Englishman is patriotic, and warbles there is no place 
like home; but give him the means, and he lives out of 
it most of the year. The Scot is patriotic ; but there is 
a touch of truth as well as of malice in the saying that the 
finest prospect he ever sees is the high-road that takes 
him to England. The Irishman is patriotic ; but peer or 
peasant, landlord or Land Leaguer, he will do anything 
not to abide in Ireland. But your average Frenchman 
will not of his own impulse abandon France for so much 
as a single day. Out of it, he pines to return ; exiled 
for ever, he constructs a community as like his fatherland 
as possible, so that French Canada is still the very image 
of France before the Revolution, and the purlieus of 
Leicester Square suggests a dull and coarse and dingy 
corner of Paris—as it were a translation into publishers’ 
English of a good French novel. He cares nothing for 
foreign parts: he will scarce deign to note the latest 
achievement in mutability of Sir Gladstone himself. 
Things in England are mere matters of burlesque; in 
Germany of detestation. France and things French are 
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the only worthy themes. He believes this at home ; and 
there is naught abroad but confirms him in the belief. 
Something may be said for his point of view. Of all men 
he is skilled in the art of living ; of squeezing the most 
enjoyment out of virtue and vice alike; of touching 
the innately hideous (even) with a certain charm; of 
draping the commonplace with a decent wear of senti- 
ment. Art applied to ordinary things is the great note 
of his life. Even in the remoter provinces his meals 
are delightful combinations of cheap material ; the local 
theatre is admirable ; the local women are artistically 
dressed—each in accordance with her rank; even the 
local paper has the faintest flush of style. What nation 
in the world has a daily like the Figaro? Contrast its 
lightsome (if scandalous) page with the tediousness of 
The Times! But it is in everyday life, in common inter- 
course, that your Frenchman appears to most advantage. 
How pleasant his conversation! None is better skilled 
in flattery ; none better able to avoid the Disagreeable. 
Yes, in France the comedy of human life is played with 
sustained perfection. The language helps both piece and 
part. Strength it wants, and dignity, and it is not suited 
for the very highest literature. Yet is it so clear, so exact, 
so delicate, so highly finished, so graceful, that the very use 
ofit is pleasure. At least the Frenchman thinks so, for he 
has a conscious delight in its exercise. Catch him speak- 
ing any other excepting on compulsion! Though openly 
polite, he is not absurdly nor stiffly so, for he acts with 
tact and skill, and there is reality at the bottom of his act- 
ing. He is kind-hearted and well-meaning, and he has 
a true desire to make those about him comfortable—his 
inferiors as well as his equals. To us he seems too senti- 
mental: we are wont to make mirth over (say) his exploits 
as juryman, though these are often due to currents of 
political and social feeling which the careless do not 
apprehend. But the feeling, even if a trifle exaggerated, 
must always be in good taste. There is a risk that the 
tender will turn to the ludicrous, and the audience roar 
with contemptuous laughter ; for who can mock like the 
Gaul? His the keen wit that detects the little incon- 
gruities and absurdities; his, too, the art to magnify 
them into things of offence, the feeling how far to go, 
the knowledge where the stroke will hurt the worst. 
The incomparable Candide is one of a crowd. 

There is, indeed, a certain wickedness or malice—or 
rather impishness—in his nature. He is fond of tricks 
and dodges not of the cleanest kind, and often inspired by 
sheer love of mischief: as for instance, the destruction 
of old monuments during the Revolution. He truly reveres 
nothing ; no race is so inclined to cut its anchors and drift 
—‘ Au fond de I'Inconnu pour trouver du Nouveau.’ And 
after all things are as they were. ‘Plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose,’ quoth Alphonse Karr, one ‘ French 
of the French’ in a sense and to a degree that Hugo 
never knew. Even the great Revolution only altered the 
external ; the French character was almost exactly the 
same one hundred and fifty years ago as to-day. That 
character, too, is much the same in all the grades of life. 
An English mechanic and an English millionaire have 
different food and drink and different amusements and 
manners. A French millionaire and a French mechanic 
dine about the same hour, drink wine, play billiards and 
cards, and address and are addressed in much the same 
fashion. Here the two lives are in different worlds ; there 
one is a cheap examplar—not an imitation—of the other. 
This similarity of habit gives a similarity of feeling. The 
‘red fool-fury of the Seine’ is not wanted here; but it is 
only possible because the Paris owvrier has thoughts and 
feelings and aspirations to which the London artisan is 
(happily) a stranger. 
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We exult in calling Frenchmen insincere ; but the polite 
man must often say the thing that is not. The English- 
man speaks an unpleasant truth straight out ; the French- 
man spares you the shock. Also he lives a good deal in the 
sentiment of the moment, and his feelings are chameleonic. 
Yet after all he is capable of sincere and self-sacrificing 
friendship. He is economical. He will spend large 
sums on his pleasures; but he always looks to get the 
greatest possible return. His are not the senseless dis- 
bursements of American extravagance. Here as else- 
where his quick, excitable nature leads him astray. A 
peasant, he is sordid and grasping, though even then he 
will rather try to get his pleasures cheaply than altogether 
do without them. His quick, sanguine nature—easily 
roused, easily dashed, prone to exaggerate extremes of 
fortune—is at once a hindrance anda help. When things 
are going well he can make them go much better ; he will 
use his success to the utmost. Fired by the early triumphs 
of the Revolution and led by Napoleon, he almost con- 
quered the world ; defeated by the German, he instantly 
lost heart and made no real stand. That terrible contest 
is still in his mind—is even more in his mind than one 
would have expected. His talk is full of it ; his literature 
is full of it. His attitude isiather one of dull, resentful 
brooding on irresistible misfortune than one of triumph- 
ing expectancy. The thing has changed the national 
character to some extent—to some extent, perhaps, has 
purified the national life. 

Many aspects of that life are indeed profoundly and 
hideously immoral. To a Frenchman it is that we stand 
indebted for that extraordinary production in which the 
last word of human depravity is spoken boldly out, and in 
which the ideals of human life are inverted beyond belief 
and perverted out of all description. MM. Zola and Guy 
de Maupassant and Jean Richepin and Catulle Mendez, 
and the rest, would scarce own the vile De Sade as their 
master; but you get in him in naked perfection that 
which is insinuated elsewhere. Or take a book like Bel- 
Ami: either it is a true picture or it is not. In the first 
case our assertion is proved; in the second, its extraordi- 
nary popularity—it is by no means the ablest of books, 
and rather strikes an English reader as dull—attests the 
existence of an execrable taste. The ‘inevitable adul- 
tery’ of the novel, the stories of the Figaro and the Gil 
Blas, have the same double application. 

To discuss religion where there is little morality might 
seem absurd; but the Latin races are skilled in com- 
pletely severing the two. Your Frenchman is not such a 
perfect infidel as he likes to be and is believed ; and how- 
ever loud he may bleat the bleat of atheism, he is willing 
enough to have his family brought up in the faith and 
himself to die in communion with the Church. Belief, 
indeed, is stronger now than at any time during the last 
two centuries, in Paris as without the pale. Physically, 
he is active and energetic rather than strong. He is not 
given to the rough physical exercises in which the Briton 
delights. He is under-sized, and you speculate if the 
defect; is due to that great infliction which was called 
Napoleon. He impresses you as one of a nation whose 
best days are gone, and whose splendour and charm are 
those of a decadence. 





THE LITERATURE OF SPORT. 


—_ is always a danger in an age self-conscious as 

ours lest speech usurp the place of action, and human 
energy be frittered away in idle chatter. The autumn is 
commonly devoted to congresses. The parson deserts his 
pulpit, the artist says farewell to his easel, the scientific 
man locks up his laboratory, and the whole world listens 
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with mouth agape to what professional gentlemen have 
to say about their crafts. And the world is disappointed 
that it learns nothing. It wearies of ‘the dusty air and 
jaded afternoon daylight’; it is miserably oppressed by 
the ‘ benches full of men with bald heads and women in 
spectacles.’ And the wise man, when he escapes from 
the torture-chamber, reflects that half-an-hour of action is 
worth a whole month’s argument, and that no amount of 
talking will convert an intelligent bungler into an artist 
or assist a self-advertising member of the British Associa- 
tion to discover the secrets of the universe. The field 
of sport has of late been pertinaciously invaded by the 
‘literary gent.’ We have had the Badminton Library, 
some volumes of which should some day be classical ; and 
the Handbook of Athletic Sports (London : George Bell and 
Sons) is one of the newest additions to Bohn’s Library. 
One knows not whether to deplore or to applaud this 
sudden increase in the literature of sport. So long as the 
printed word is understood to be a mere supplement to 
practice and observation no harm will be done. But years 
of reading are as nothing compared to a day of physical 
toil, and it may be doubted if the next generation, with 
all its knowledge of theory, will ‘ hit to leg’ or ‘ catch the 
water’ with greater skill and effect than the last. 

Sport, however, has this in its favour: it has not found 
its Ruskin. No prophet has yet risen among us to 
preach that the river or the cricket-field leads to salvation. 
The muscular Christian, indeed, was wont to yearn prodi- 
giously concerning physical exercise ; but his popularity 
endured but a span, and outside the precincts of Exeter 
Hall man still indulges in games—not because they check 
the carnal appetite or lift him above the passion of the 
hour but because he has a genuine delight in the open 
air and is proud to pit his skill and endurance against 
another's. Nor has sport often been handled with a pic- 
turesque sense of style. This need amaze nobody. An 
athlete may work wonders with bat or sculls and be a 
perfect ‘duffer’ when he takes up the pen. Of his 
own material he has an easy mastery, but he cannot be 
expected to know aught of the trade of author. And 
though his blood should burn with enthusiasm for his dar- 
ling pastime, he has no tricks of expression by which to 
give his reader the thrill he feels himself. The most skilful 
sportsman not uncommonly works by instinct. His eye 
and hand are in perfect harmony ; his muscles are under 
absolute control : unconscious observation has revealed to 
him the subtlest physical laws. If he be a cricketer he 
has a perfect confidence that under certain conditions of 
ground the ball will twist in a certain direction after it 
leaves his opponent’s bat ; if he be an oarsman, he is a 
practical exponent of the laws of statics, though he is 
ignorant of their very name. But if you ask him how 
he achieves his results he will shrug his shoulders and 
tell you nothing. In his admirable treatise upon cricket 
Mr. Lyttelton tells a story of Ruskin and Turner which 
is precisely apposite. The critic had been discoursing for 
half an-hour on the principles of art, and all the reply 
he drew from the painter was: ‘Yes, painting’s a rum 
job.’ An interesting parallel is an answer which Morley, 
the celebrated bowler, once gave to a friend. ‘What 
did that ball do, Morley ?’ asked his friend. ‘It bowled 
me out.’ A ‘literary gent’ would have decorated the in- 
cident. He would have imagined a break-back, a shoot 
or a curl, at least a fault inthe ground. But the prac- 
tical man takes a practical view ; he tells the bald truth, 
and the bald truth is an enemy to literature. Do we not 
find an exact parallel in the criticism of art? Once in a 
century a Sir Joshua or a Fromentin may emerge, but in 
spite of the gabble of the studios a painter who takes to art 
criticism generally writes himself down an ass—as Heer 
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Matthys Maris has but now gone out of his way to prove, 
The best piece of sporting literature that the world has seen 
is the work of a critic: Hazlitt’s account of Cavanagh, the 
hand-fives player, remains the finest example of its genre, 
Cavanagh himself knew the game, its difficulties, its finesses, 
a thousand times more intimately than Hazlitt. And yet 
it is certain that he could never have described one of his 
own triumphs with one-tenth of the gusto of the master 
of words who gave him immortality. The divorce be- 
tween literature and sport being thus complete, it is a 
pleasure to record that some portions of the Handbook 
of Athletics not only convey sound information but even 
contrive to interest the unprofessional reader. Messrs, 
Woodgate, Knight, and Julian Marshall discuss the sports 
of which they are champions with much good sense and 
some dulness, but Mr. E. Lyttelton’s Cricket is the clearest 
and the most entertaining essay of its kind we know. It 
is profoundly practical and it is packed full of valuable 
criticism. The author displays an indubitable power of illus- 
tration, while his intelligence always leads him to sound 
judgment. We do not say that he has yet proved him- 
self the Fromentin of the game ; but there is no reason 
why, if he set himself seriously to the task, he should not 
do for the criticism of cricket what the author of /es 
Maitres d'autrefois has achieved for the criticism of art. 
He is convinced that if cricket is to be intelligently pur- 
sued a sound tradition of fielding must be established in 
every school. It is idle to hope to teach the ‘ young idea’ 
to rival Mr. Royle or Dr. E. M. Grace. These artists of 
genius accomplished feats in the field which prodigies of 
patient labour and virtuous resolve alone would never 
render possible. But how much may be achieved by dis- 
cipline and wholesome habit may be judged by the powers 
of the earlier Australian teams and the remarkable suc- 
cess of the Winchester School. It is the common practice 
to despise fielding as the drudgery of the game; but 
to witness Mr. Royle’s acrobatic performances at cover- 
He that saves 
runs makes runs; and the tallest scoring in the world 
Mr. Lyttelton 
resembles the sound critics of all ages in his contempt for 
He exhorts the youthful batsman 


point is to be shamed to admiration. 
cannot ‘atone for mistakes in the field. 


superfluous decoration. 
to cultivate a ‘chaste, simple style’ and eschew ‘orna- 
ment.’ 
in the search for a definition of literary ‘ style.’ In cricket, 


There has been much ingenuity expended of late 


says Mr. Lyttelton, ‘a good style may be defined as the easy 
exercise of those motions which experience has shown to 
be effective.’ It will be long before this is bettered, for it 
has the saving virtues of truth, clearness, and brevity. 
‘The Englishman’s instinct, said a Frenchman quoted 
by Mr. Lyttelton, ‘is to go out of doors and hit or kick 
something as hard as he can.’ It would be far better for 
the Frenchman if he were stirred by so noble an im- 
pulse. And it is fortunate for ourselves that we regard our 
sports with becoming gravity. ‘ Nearly thirty years ago, 
writes Mr. Lyttelton, ‘an elderly lady was quietly sitting 
in her drawing-room in London, when her son, the father 
of a celebrated cricketer, came intothe room with a look 
of unutterable shame and disappointment in his face. He 
flung himself into an arm-chair and groaned aloud: ‘I 
never should have thought it possible that he could have 
done it—he of all men in the world.’ “ What do you 
mean !”’ asked the old lady, seriously alarmed. ‘ Who ? 
What?” “ Charles,’ was the answer in the same grief- 
choked voice. “ Quick, what has he done?” “ Why, he 
ran out to a slow and got stumped.’”’ The game has got a 
new convention, and it is no longer the unpardonable sin 
to ‘run out toa slow.’ But the wholesome spirit which 
regards a fault in the cricket-field as a moral delinquency 
is happily not yet dead. . 
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MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 
HE past fortnight has been a disturbed and anxious 
one both in the Money Market and upon the Stock 
Exchange. On Thursday, September 25th, the Bank 
rate was raised from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. At the 
time rumours were circulating that a house in the South 
American trade was in difficulties. The fact was that the 
house in question tried to discount bills for a very large 
amount, and was only partially successful. The bills had 
been accepted by a house of very high standing in the 
city, and the accepting house took up the bills which had 
not been discounted. But though that put an end to the 
fears in the special case, it did not lull the apprehensions 
which had been excited. Ever since, rumours have been 
current that difficulties exist now in this direction and 
now in that. During last week the joint-stock and private 
banks restricted the accommodation they gave their cus- 
tomers; the bill-brokers and members of the Stock Ex- 
change, therefore, had to apply largely to the Bank of 
England, with the result that the borrowings from the 
Bank exceed the quarterly interest on the National Debt 
payable this week. It was generally expected, in conse- 
quence, that on Thursday of last week the Bank rate 
would be raised to 6 per cent., but the Directors decided 
not to do so. This week the feeling in the Money Market 
is easier, though in the Stock Markets it is perhaps worse. 
Although the outside market will have to repay to the 
Bank of England the whole amount receivable as interest 
upon the National Debt, yet for the moment the supply 
of money in the outside market has been increased by the 
payment of that interest, and rates therefore have some- 
what declined. The bill-brokers in some cases have taken 
bills at 43 per cent., while last week they were charging 
fully 5 per cent., and in some cases as much as 5} per 
cent., and even 5} percent. If rates are allowed to run 
down it is probable that the withdrawals of gold will in- 
crease, for there is a strong demand for the metal for 
South America, South Africa, Egypt, and Portugal. And 
if there are large withdrawals, then the Bank rate must 
raised to 6 percent. On the other hand, if the open 
market rate is kept close up to the Bank rate it is pos- 
sible that the gold withdrawals may not be large, and that 

consequently a 6 per cent. rate may be avoided. 

During the fortnight silver has fluctuated between 52d. 
and 50d. per ounce, the general tendency being down- 
wards, though there have been some rebounds. It seems 
clear that the speculators in America and this country 
have engaged in a task beyond their strength. Perhaps 
they would have been able to run the price up to 59d. per 
ounce and to keep it there for a considerable time if the 
New York Money Market had been as easy as was antici- 
pated. But the long-continued stringency in New York 
put out their calculations ; and several of them, it is plain, 
have been obliged to sell. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember the price was as high as 543d. per ounce ; it has 
been during the fortnight as low as 50d. It was then 
raised to 514d., fell again to 50d., and since rose to 50}d. 
per ounce. The Indian demand has been exceedingly 
small, and there has been scarcely any buying for the 
Continent. As soon, therefore, as the American specu- 
lators were compelled to discontinue their purchases the 
market began to give way; and it seems clear, too, that the 
speculators are not very well agreed amongst themselves, 
for the Secretary of the Treasury has been able to buy all 
he required at constantly falling quotations. With a de- 
cline in silver there has of course been a sharp fall in 
silver securities. At one time during the fortnight the 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Rupee Paper was as low as 
834d. It then recovered to 88d., and is now about 854d. 
Almost all other silver securities are likewise much lower 
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than they were a fortnight ago, and very much lower than 
they were a month ago. 

On the Stock Exchange the fortnight has seen an 
almost unbroken fall in every department. Consols, 
which at the end of May were about 984, have been as 
low as 944, and there has been likewise a decline, though 
not proportionately as great, in all other high-class securi- 
ties. In many cases, indeed, Colonial stocks have been 
quite unsaleable. To some extent the fall may be 
due to sales by bankers and others for the purpose 
of employing the money in lending and discounting ; 
but the main cause undoubtedly is the sales by capi- 
talists who have locked up a considerable amount of 
their capital in securities, for which at the present 
time there is no market, and which, therefore, they are 
obliged to hold until better times. That the selling must 
have been on an unusually large scale is evident from the 
fact that at the settlement on Thursday of last week as 
much as 6 per cent. had to be paid by speculative pur- 
chasers of Consols, showing that there is a large specula- 
tion open for the rise. In Home Railway stocks there has 
also been a continued fall, and the market generally is 
weak. But perhaps the weakest and most disappointing 
department in the Stock Exchange is that for American 
Railroad securities. They have been falling persistently 
ever since the middle of June, when the boom that fol- 
lowed the introduction of the Silver Bill came to an 
end. That boom had been carried too far, and it was 
not surprising that the rise of the Bank of England 
rate first to 4 per cent. and then to 5 per cent. 
alarmed many speculators and induced them to sell. 
And the extreme stringency which followed in New York 
disabled American operators, and compelled them also in 
large numbers to close their accounts ; but what perplexes 
observers is that although the stringency in New York 
has come to an end the fall in these securities not only 
continues but has become accentuated. In consequence 
there is a very general feeling that there is some cause of 
distrust in the United States which is not understood in 
this country. However that may be, it is certain that the 
heavy fall has involved several large operators in London 
in severe losses, and has compelled them to close their 
accounts. On Monday of this week one house which 
used to do a large business in connection with Colonial 
issues was obliged to close its accounts upon the Stock 
Exchange, owing mainly, it is said, to heavy losses in the 
American department. _It is said to have speculated for 
the rise in 30,000 shares, and other large operators in 
London have similarly been liquidating. The continued 
fall has of course compelled still more’small speculators to 
close, for they find the differences they are called upon to 
pay so very heavy that they have no option but to do so. 

During the fortnight the American Tariff Bill has be- 
come law. Its text as finally settled by the Conference 
Committee is not ys$ known ; but apparently the Act is 
even more Protectionist than the bill which was reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Committee of that body, and 
the general effect of that bill may be briefly summed up 
as follows :—About one-fifth in value of the goods imported 
into the United States in the first financial year and liable 
to duties were placed upon the free list ; and in the case 
of the remaining four-fifths the duties were raised upon 
an average over 25 per cent., in some cases the rise in 
duties being as much as 120 per cent., and in other cases 
70 and 80 per cent. The goods on which the duties were 
raised are all manufactured articles, those from which 
duties were taken off being raw materials, and most of 
them sugar or forms of sugar. It will be seen that the 
effect of the Act must be greatly to restrict trade with the 
United States. 
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WHITEHAVEN HARBOUR. 


Q# ! can’t she? Listen ! there’s a volley ! 
Stand to your guns, my Ipswich boy ! 
Chain-shot ahoy ! 


‘Ah ! ain’t she jolly !’— 
(Young Ipswich telegraphing 
To us upon the quay)— 
‘Some credit chaffing 
With her!’ Decidedly. 


‘ The gen’lemen are looking.’ Yes, we are, 
My noble Ipswich tar ! 
‘ Ain’t her eyes brown ?’— 
(Says telegraph)— 
‘Ah ! can’t she laugh ? 
Ah ! ain’t she all so nice and pert?’ 
Yes, yes, stand up and flirt ! 
Flirt for the honour of your native town ! 
Flirt, flirt, my man of Ipswich |! Not so bad ! 
A good sufficient lad ! 
See how the strong young hearts 
Dance to the tongue-tips, lightning darts 
From eye to eye— 
The maiden is not shy ! 
See the two Manxmen on the schooner there, 
Who stare 
With all their souls in silent admiration 
Of such a very excellent flirtation ! 
Quite out of it, 
Those Manxmen—wait a bit— 
Poor fellows ! shall we hail them? No? 
Ah, well, let ’s go. 


T. E. Brown. 


A SONG OF GROUSE. 


‘ING me no songs of your southern September, 
Tramping in turnips, or plodding through plough ! 


bO 


Grouse are the beauties I love to remember, 
Grouse are the theme of my rhapsody now. 

Partridge and pheasant—both very pleasant— 
Can’t hold a candle to grouse—that I vow ! 


© for the whisky that warms in rough weather ! 


© for the sweets of the snooze in the sun ! 
Birds by the burn-side, and hares in the heather, 
All tot the bag up when shooting is done. 
Follow up Shot—’tis a covey he’s got— 
Straight be your powder and deadly your gun ! 


Mark the old cock as he rises before you, 
See how he skims away over the hill ! 
Hold well in front or he ‘ll certainly floor you— 
There! So I told you—he crows at you still ! 
Schultze or E. C.? Fiddle-de-dee ! 


Keep your gun straight, and all powder will kill. 


Harden your heart as you craw] round the corrie, 
Climb the steep rocky face steady and slow ! 
Once at the top, you will never be sorry, 
Rest will be sweeter the higher you go. 
You ’ve overcome it—stand on the summit, 
Feast on the fairyland pictured below. 


Tenderest blue of the mist and the shadow 
Swept by the wind over moorland and fen ; 
Gold of the cornfield, and green of the meadow, 
Silver of streamlet, and purple of glen. 

Look while you may—too short the day ! 
Soon turn we back to the labours of men. 


So when again stern realities face us, 
Stewing in study or toiling in town ; 
Sweet to remember the breezes that brace us, 
Sweet to look back on the days that are flown. 
Count them all up—fill me a cup ! 


Here ’s to your health, bonnie birdies in brown ! 
F, W. Parsons. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES: AN APPEAL. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


Kensington, 8th Oct. 1890. 

SIR,—Many a reader of Mr. Besant’s book about Richard 
Jefferies must have been deeply moved on learning that one of 
the most delightful writers of our own time died in deep dis- 
tress. He was not a spendthrift ; on the contrary, a man who 
lived a very frugal life. Neither was he an idle man ; far from 
it. His misfortune was that after years of too unprofitable 
labour he fell into a painful illness dreadfully prolonged. Away 
went his little savings, pound by pound, and the author of some 
of the most charming books of the century died in downright 
need. This when there were hundreds of his readers who would 
have helped him gladly had they only known! Not to have 
known is, indeed, felt almost as an injury by many who learnt 
from Mr. Besant’s pages how sad was the end of this delightful 
man of genius. 

The knowledge came too late ; but those who grieve that 
it did may yet do something. Jefferies’ father and mother 
are living in great indigence. They are very old, a little 
money goes with them a long way, and perhaps those who re- 
member the picture of Farmer Iden in Amaryliis at the Fair 
may not be indisposed by the recollection to send a pound or 
so for the comfort of the original and his old wife. It would be 
a good deed, and those who do it will be rewarded with an 
additional pleasure when next they take up Zhe Gamekeeper at 
Home or Wild Life in a Southern County. 1 understand that 
Mrs. Tebb, Heathfield, Calverly Fair Mill, Tunbridge Wells, 
will gladly take charge of subscriptions.—I am, etc., 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


Heathfield, Tunbridge Wells, 8th October 1890. 

DEAR SIR,—Those of your readers who number themselves 
among the admirers of the late Richard Jefferies must have 
read with great interest and pleasure the admirable paper 
headed with his name, contributed to your issue of August 2d 
by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. While the memories of him 
that have been refreshed and the love for him that has been 
awakened by this and other recently written appreciations are 
still with us, may I be permitted to suggest a means whereby 
some, unable to be of those whose admiration for this unique 
man has lately raised a bust in his honour in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, may yet pay a fitting and not less beautiful tribute to 
his memory. 

It is on behalf of the parents that I would now appeal to all 
whose privilege it has been to know and value the son’s genius, 
that it may no longer be that, with echoes of our song in praise 
of him still making music through his woods and glades around 
them, the father and mother of this most enchanting of Nature- 
poets should yet remain, in the evening of their life, poor and 
lonely and forgotten. 

I feel quite sure that it cannot be generally known in what 
straitened circumstances Mr. and Mrs. Jefferies are now living ; 
and so, though it is naturally with great diffidence that I ven- 
ture to draw aside that veil behind which, through many years, 
their proudly sensitive son strove to conceal his poverty, it is 
also in the full hope and confidence that I shall be justified in so 
doing by the friendly and gracious response of many who other- 
wise would be in ignorance of the need for their generosity. 

It will be remembered that, besides the money gathered 
together by subscription, a Government pension of a hundred 
pounds a year was granted to Jefferies’ wife and two children at 
the time of his death. But naturally none of this can be devoted 
to the old people, who, though they are helped to a certain 
small extent by the kindness of their daughter, are yet quite 
unable to procure for themselves even the simplest of those 
personal comforts and solaces so necessary to advancing years 
and delicate health. Both Mr. and Mrs. Jefferies are past 
seventy years of age—the former lately incapacitated for work 
by a severe illness, and the latter for some long time past a 
confirmed invalid. 

It ismy earnest desire to secure for them a position of some- 
what more ease and freedom from anxiety than that which they 
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now occupy, and to this end I will most gratefully receive and 
acknowledge on their behalf any sums that may be entrusted 
to me.—I am, etc., EVANGELINE V. TEBB. 


THE PLACE OF MONTROSE’S EXECUTION. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


London, 8th October 1890. 
S1rR,—It has been reported in Zhe 7imes (and no doubt in 
other newspapers) that the Queen of Roumania during her 
visit to Edinburgh was taken to see, among the historic spots 
in that famous and beautiful city, the place of Montrose’s exe- 
cution in the Grassmarket. If this report be true, it is a pity 
that Her Majesty should not have secured a better guide. The 
Great Marquis was not hanged in the Grassmarket but at the 
City Cross, which then stood rather lower down the High 
Street than it now stands, about midway between the Tolbooth 
and the Tron Church. This is confirmed by ample contem- 
porary evidence, including that of two eye-witnesses of the 

scene.—I am, etc., M. M. 


‘HOW TO BE A JOURNALIST LIKE SOME ARE,’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Edinburgh, 9th October 1890. 

S1R,—As no more powerful voice has made itself heard, I 
feel ita duty, in the combined interests of the language and of 
your paper, to complain of the insult offered to both in your 
issue of the 27th inst. by a writer using the above title. 

Six times has he defied the laws of sense and grammar by 
using an adjective where an adverb should be. Can you not 
see that this is wrong? I should have written last week but 
that I thought you would have rectified the error yourself.—I 
am, etc., THE TONGUE THAT SHAKESPEARE SPAKE. 

[Note.—Critics like our correspondent is are a joy to life; 
but he stands sadly in need of a surgical operation,—like many 
do besides. | 





REVIEWS. 
AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND. 


The Palace of Pleasure. By WILLIAM PAINTER. Now again 
edited for the fourth time by JOSEPH JAcoBs. London: 
Nutt. 

In an age of ‘ origins’ and reprints there was room and to 
spare for a new edition of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure; and 
that in three stately volumes which Mr. Jacobs has prepared 
for Mr. Nutt (‘in the Strand’) will doubtless command the suc- 
cess it assuredly deserves. The book was reprinted by Hasle- 
wood in 1813, but that edition was limited to a hundred and 
seventy-two copies, and was reserved for private circulation. 
The present, of five hundred and fifty copies (five hundred for 
sale), has, therefore, every right and title to exist that an anti- 
quated yet interesting and useful book can give ; and all your 
wonder is that Painter should have had to dance attendance on 
good fortune for so long. 

He was only a compiler and translator, it is true; but his 
influence on the men of his own and other generations was 
prodigious. He was born ‘somewhere about 1525,’ and in 
1566 and 1567 he put out the first and second ‘Tomes’ of Zhe 
Palace of Pleasure. It is, says Mr. Jacobs, ‘the largest work 
in English prose’ between the J/orte Darthur and North’s 
Plutarch; and in five-and-twenty years it had been seven 
times imitated—by George Fenton, Fortescue, Pettie, Whet- 
stone, Turberville—and these imitations had ‘most of them’ 
run into a second edition. The truth is, it ‘supplied a long- 
felt want,’ and was not only a chief source of the Elizabethan 
drama but in some sort a beginning of British fiction—as who 
should say an anticipation of Mudie—as well. It imposed 
itself by sheer novelty of material and sheer energy of in- 
terest. Tudor England could take no pleasure in telling stories, 
for the simple and sufficient reason that it had none to tell. It 
was reserved for Painter, who knew both French and Italian, 
was a man of intelligence and enterprise, and wrote his mother- 
tongue with singular point and neatness, to wipe this reproach 
away. He began by translating and adapting anecdotes from 
Roman History ; he went on to do the same for a choice of 
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stories from Boccaccio, Bandello, Strapaceola, and Margaret of 
Navarre ; and Tudor England rejoiced in his achievement, and 
copied him, as we have seen, with a devoutness of purpose ex- 
tremely flattering to Painter and extremely creditable to Tudor 
England. Of course he had his critics : Roger Ascham, who 
did not love Italy nor aught Italian or Italianate, accused him 
of being a prime agent in the corruption of English youth. To 
translate and disseminate these ‘ bawdie stories’ was a Papis- 
tical device, Ascham opined, for the ruin of ‘all states great 
and small, young and old, everywhere’; and if Painter could 
by any possibility be convicted of being a moral influence, the 
fact that his first ‘Tome’ passed through three editions in nine 
years were enough to show that Ascham, on his part, was not 
unjustified in his complaint. But, as Mr. Jacobs remarks, the 
men of the New Learning were jealous and suspicious of the 
men of the Newer ; and Ascham’s care for the public morals 
may well be regarded as a touch in the ancient and un-ending 
strife now waging as fiercely as ever: the strife between 
Classic—which is Convention absolute—and Romantic—which 
is absolute Experiment. 

But Painter did far more than give Tudor England a number 
of capital stories to read. The shadow of him lies across the 
whole expanse of the Elizabethan Drama. Only Jonson was 
at the pains to make his plots: the other masters of the guild 
preferred to steal theirs ready-made. It was from Bandello, 
through Painter, that Shakespeare took the raw material of his 
Romeo and Fuliet and All’s Well that Ends Well ; it was in 
Painter that Shakespeare found his Rafe of Lucrece; Mr. Jacobs 
believes, and hopes to prove elsewhere, that ‘it is a tolerably 
easy task to eliminate the Shakespearean parts’ of 7zmon and 
Edward I1/. ‘by ascertaining those portions which are directly 
due to Painter’; and it is by no means impossible that it was 
in Painter’s fourth that Shakespeare first discerned the dramatic 
possibilities of the story of Coriolanus. Beaumont and Fletcher 
(Triumph of Death and The Maid of the Mill), Marston (The 
Insatiate Countess, The Dutch Courtezan, and The Wonder of 
Women), Greene, Middleton, Heywood, Massinger (Zhe Pic- 
ture), Shirley (Love's Cruelty), and Webster (Duchess of Malfy 
and Appius and Virginia) were indebted to him in likewise ; 
so—indirectly—-were Jonson (/rene), Davenant, and Nat Lee 
and James Thomson (Sofhonisba). He was, in fact, a prime 
mover in the development of the Romantic Drama ; and Mr. 
Jacobs does well to insist upon the fact. For tragedy—an art 
established on the soundest conventions and buttressed by the 
strictest rules—Tudor England had as little stomach as it had 
understanding of its essentials and ideals. What Tudor England 
wanted was narrative in action ; and what it got was the Eliza- 
bethan Drama. An experiment in art, that is to say, not founded 
on convention and subject to no rule but caprice, and therefore 
incapable of outliving the glorious but artless age that gave it 
birth ; or surviving only as a literary expression and an influence 
for evil on the many that in after years have taken its extrava- 
gance for inspiration, and gone wrong in the belief that it is 
always drama because it is very often poetry. 

Mr. Jacobs complains of the Italianising of the English 
Theatre which was the consequence of the Englishing of the 
Italian movellierz, and is inclined to hold that the dead and 
buried state of the Elizabethan Drama gwd art is due to the 
fact that of most of it the scene is pitched in Italy and that the 
men and women of most of it are men and women with Italian 
names. But his view is rather ingenious than anything else. 
To argue that if the Elizabethans had painted English 
character and English life they would probably have kept the 
stage is to argue in the teeth of reason and of fact. Theatri- 
cally speaking, Heywood is no more possible than Fletcher ; 
Arden of Feversham is as dead as the Duchess of Malfy ; 
under the ribs of A Woman Killed with Kindness there is just 
as much soul as there is under the ‘ruined sides’ of Zhe 
White Devil and The Martial Maid—as much and no 
more. The truth lies deeper than that. If Ofhe//o is still 
popular, it is that O¢he//o is—not merely admirable poetry, and 
tremendous passion, and absolute portraiture of character, but 
—a practical play; and if Zhe School for Scandal is still 
popular it is, #fatzs mutandis, for precisely the same reason. 
It also is a practical play. On this issue Shakespeare and Sheri- 
dan are agreed. The one divined where the other learned ; 
but both were artists, and for both the reward is immortality in 
action. Shakespeare, in a word, redeems his offences against 
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art by an innate understanding of and an instinctive submission 
to conditions essential to the existence of his work as art ; and 
that is exactly where he differs from the very greatest among 
his contemporaries—there is where he approves himself most 
plainly their superior. He lives because he was essentially an 
artist. They are dead not because they dealt in English with 
Italian passion and Italian names, but because they were 
essentially inartistic. Drama, Romantic or other, is not poetry, 
is not action, is not wit, is not character. It is an art; and it 
is at your peril in the present and to your certain damnation in 
the future that you ignore its convention and disdain or mis- 
apprehend its rules. 


FICTION. 


Arrah, bedad, shure, wirrasthrue, it’s the iligant novel en- 
toirely that A Born Coguette (London: Blackett) is this day ; 
and Nan Delaney, the heroine, is so attractive that even Mrs. 
Hungerford’s deplorable passion for the ‘historical present’ 
does not prevent us from perusing her history with avidity; and 
her younger sister Penelope, who is less entertaining than her, 
is a jool av a girl: and their sister Gladys, who is younger than 
them, is perhaps the most pleasing of the three. Mr. Hume— 
we are not quite sure whether he was Irish or English—is the 
hero, and he married Nan half-way through the story under 
rather surprising circumstances, the crathur, and he is a little 
too bright and good for us to care very much about him. 
As for Boyle Ffrench, the spalpeen, the amount of ‘rage and 
imulation in his black heart’s core’ deprives him of all sym- 
pathy when Nan sends him about his business. Faix, the ould 
serving-man, Murphy, and Nan’s brothers Bartle and William 
and Henijy, the gossoons, it’s thrue Oirish they are, and we 
would have put up wid more av their company, begorra! 
mavourneen ! acushla! Partly in alleged Irish, and partly in 
decent English—only with an ineradicable persuasion that ‘than’ 
should always be followed by an objective inflection—and 
partly in the queerest mixture of the two, the author of J7Zo/ly 
Bawn and Phyllis rattles through a most lively, cheerful, and 
amusing novel. The scene is laid somewhere in County Cork, 
and the inhabitants are always coming together in considerable 
numbers, and amusing themselves with dinners, suppers, ex- 
temporary dances, and other excuses for flirtation and good- 
natured gossip, just as the inhabitants of Munster really have 
a way of doing, whatever pecuniary or political troubles may 
happen to be oppressing them. It is hard to say who is the 
best-done character in the book, because there are so many 
that are unusually good. It all runs over with high spirits, 
and indicates aptly enough the remarkable capacity of the 
Irish for enjoying themselves in the intervals of the difficulties 
of life, and for putting trouble entirely out of their minds as 
soon as the troublesome thing or person is the other side of 
the door. Itis full of little faults, and it is a capital novel. 
Anything less yearnest would be impossible to conceive. 

There is an undefinable something in the tone, the manner, 
the material, of Miss Ida Taylor’s Vice Valentine (London : 
Ward and Downey) which makes it differ from the common 
run of novels. The book is not pretentious nor self-conscious 
nor overstrained ; as little is it plain, simple, and spontaneous. 
It is not of ‘the novel with a purpose’ order, though it pre- 
sents and deals with certain problems of conduct and certain 
moral aspects somewhat out of the beat of the ordinary 
observer. A situation like Valentine’s may be improbable and 
unlikely, but it has its interest, and Miss Taylor handles it with 
judgment and skill. At first sight the absence of violent emo- 
tion and excitement, and the general quietness of tone, may 
seem to proceed from want of strength and temperament in 
the writer ; but the note is consciously sustained, and results 
from a habit of reticence superior to telling adjectives, contrast- 
ing colouring, and riotous description. It is fair to note that 
this quality has its defects : a careful but not a vivid choice of 
words, a tendency to thinness and dryness of manner. The prin- 
cipal situation is by no means easy to manage; and it is for 
the reader to judge if the most and the best has been made of 
it. As to the characters, the choice of three men and a boy, all 
more or less of the gentle, /azsser aller type, is probably a trifle 
monotonous, though each is carefully differentiated. The 
women—notably the heroine—are their antitheses : they are 
in their way well realised, but to the general they will pro- 
bably be rather interesting than delightful. 
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Miss Albert’s Behind the Kafes (Bristol: Arrowsmith) js 
prefaced by a letter (in facsimile) of introduction from the 
Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone. ‘ Understand. 
ing the design of your work to be to add to the many noble 
and philanthropic efforts for the abolition of slavery which 
have been made in so many portions of the globe, and which 
shall promote the attainment of that great end in Turkey,’ he 
expresses—as was to be expected—his ‘full sympathy with so 
excellent a purpose.’ Independently of the said ‘ purpose,’ the 
book is very inadequate indeed, being so feebly written and 
imagined that it reads like an artless mixture of fact and 
fiction. Of Kalfas, Yashmaks, Telekis, and other common 
objects of the Turkish shore there is an abundance; but in 
spite of these the most of us will refuse to warm to the very 
unreal young people whose fortunes and misfortunes do cul- 
minate in at least three weddings and the usual etceteras, 
Others, perhaps, with hearts ‘not entirely constituted of steel, 
may be affected. 

A Marked Man (London: Heinemann), by Ada Cambridge, 
is above the average as regards both plotand style. It is, how- 
ever, the work of an inexperienced writer, for there is plot 
enough for two books and too little incident for one ; the"two 
heroes and their several heroines—agnostic, anti-conventional, 
aggressively honest, and full of passion—are cast in the same 
mould. The hero is the son of an English squire who is dis- 
owned by his family because he marries a farmer’s daughter. 
He goes to Australia, and makes his fortune, and does not live 
happy ever after. His daughter is the real heroine of the 
book, and she is an exceeding pleasant though a somewhat 
restless person. Life at Sydney is made to seem very charm- 
ing, though somewhat more provincial than would please the 
patriotic Australian. But surely even in Sydney no sane man 
would amuse his wife and daughter night after night by read- 
ing aloud to them the economic works of the late John Stuart 
Mill ; nor even in the Antipodes do newly-married persons 
spend their honeymoon like Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

The grotesquely impressive preface to Ashes (London: 
Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Co., Ltd.) is a delusion and 
a snare, inasmuch as it leads you to expect that curious-looking 
volume to turn out either a mass of froth and drift or a tren- 
chant exposure of the shams and frauds of modern civilisation. 
It is, however, neither the one nor the other, being merely a 
slightly tedious story of the adventures and misfortunes of a 
struggling artist. Mr. Hume Nisbet would seem to have had 
personal experience of the nefarious ways of publishers and 
picture-dealers of the baser sort, and his exposure of certain 
of these worthies has a pleasant directness which suggests the 
paying-off of old and lengthy scores. 

Dramas of Life (London: Chatto) is a work from the pen of 
the ingenious and blameless Dagonet. It is a collection of 
sketches of the kind that Mr. G. R. Sims has often perpetrated. 
It is long since he began the trick of taking a police case and 
rewriting it with changed names and additions, attempting little 
or no art in the process ; and he is at it still. A notable in- 
stance in the present volume is the story of the murderer 
Lipski (dear to the heart of that good man Stead), which is 
re-told under the title Why He Was Hanged. It is a poor 
business. Some others show ingenuity. One is distinctly 
traceable to /e Pere prodigue of Dumas /i/s, while another 
attempts the solution of a very pretty conundrum: How can 
a woman be murdered by her husband and be buried in the gar- 
den, and at the same time die in a hospital and be buried by 
her father? Take it altogether, however, the book is wretched, 
inchoate stuff even from Mr. G. R. Sims. 

On the very eve of the Mutiny, Isabel Berners, a charming 
damsel fresh from school in England, inopportunely joins her 
father, who is with his regiment at Morfussabad. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to send her off at once to a place of safety, and 
the only way is to place her under the care of a gay and gallant 
Lieutenant of Hussars. This, however, seems improper to the 
excellent Major Berners, who is a sort of male Mrs. Grundy, 
and his scruples are only overcome by the young people going 
through a form of marriage before they start. How this 
strange experience threatens at first to wreck both lives, but 
how everything comes right in the long-run, is admirably told 
in An Unwilling Wife (London: Remington). Somehow or 
other Miss Alice Clifton has acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of matters military, and she has the knack of weaving 
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skilfully into her story abundant incidents of a kind not usually 
looked for in a book from a lady’s pen. 

It is a new thing to find a sketch of the artist-world of 
Paris unencumbered by the traditions of the dead-and-gone 
Bohemia of Miirger, and evidently drawn from the life by one 
who has been at least a resident alien in its midst ; so that the 
Francette (Paris: Plon) of M. Paul Gall has at least the merit 
of novelty. Régis de Valméras and Pierre Foulcaud—painter 
and sculptor, patrician and plebeian—are fellow-students. 
Régis, a genius, an egoist, and a failure, is loved with a dog- 
like fidelity by the plodding, successful worker Foulcaud, who 
owes his start in life to the other fellow’s parents. Francette 
is the child of a faithless love of the sculptor, adopted by him 
and brought up with touching affection and care in the midst 
of his questionable surroundings. Returning from doubtful 
honours abroad, De Valméras finds a welcome from Foulcaud 
alone of all his former associates, and repays him by the be- 
trayal of his adopted daughter. Foulcaud’s discovery of this 
treachery ends the second part, and had it been that of the 
book, Francette would have been a little masterpiece. But 
M. Gall judged otherwise, and his work is only two-thirds a 
good thing. 

Though Mr. Mannington Caffyn—why do people write under 
such extraordinary names ?—nowhere refers expressly to the 
Kreutzer Sonata, there is a striking similarity between the 
main theme of that Calmuck obscenity and many of the ideas 
put into the mouths of the people in A Poffpy’s Tears (London: 
Chapman). But his bright chaff has nothing in common with 
the morose uncleanness of M. Pozdnisheff, nor is marriage 
so much his motif as the sure and swift descent into Avernus 
of a neurotic named Paul Stewart who gives way to the opium 
habit. The story is far from being a pleasant one, but it is 
cleverly and almost powerfully told. Good yarns of the Wild 
West are far from common. Several, however, are collected 
in Notches on the Rough Edge of Life (London : Chapman), 
and form as readable a shilling’s-worth as the heart of travel- 
ling man can desire. Mr. D’Oyle writes in vigorous English, 
can be truly pathetic when he likes, and understands that even 
American humour is not of necessity vulgar. Zhe Lost Ex- 
plorer (Ward and Downey), by J. F. Hogan, is a very agree- 
able and straightforward story of adventure inthe great central 
region of Australia. Its likeness to Aing Solomon’s Mines and 
other romances of Mr. Rider Haggard is notable; but Mr. 
Hogan has a very pretty invention of his own, and he wields a 
nimble pen. The great rocky plain, like ‘a petrified sea,’ into 
which the explorer is the first white man to break, is well 
found, and Uralla and the queen are excellent figures. 


FROM ROMANCE TO REALISM. 
Dix-Neuviime Siccle: Etudes Littéraires. By EMILE FAGUET. 
Paris : Lecéne. 

We must claim for M. Faguet that which his modesty will not 
allow him to claim for himself. He has produced what is little 
less than a complete criticism of the ideas which have acted 
upon French literature during the present century. It is nota 
history, in that only ten writers are examined ; but these ten 
writers are sufficiently important to resume all the most pre- 
eminent qualities to be found in their contemporaries ; and 
although, as M. Faguet neatly remarks, his studies will not 
save you the trouble of reading the authors themselves, they 
are so exhaustive and acute that they form a capital introduc- 
tion to the study of the Romantic movement and the literature 
which has grown out of it. The father of Romanticism was 
Chateaubriand. As M. Faguet remarks, he gave it permis- 
sion to be born. ‘All Lamartine, all Vigny, the first manner 
of Hugo, the first manner of George Sand, part of Musset, 
the greater part of Flaubert, derive from him, and Augustin 
Thierry discovered the art of the modern historian in reading 
him.’ He it was who set up the eighteenth century four 
modele a ne pas suivre. His ‘Christianism,’ the anticipa- 
tion of that mysticism which Thackeray derided in ‘ Mrs. 
Dudevant,’ is cleverly appreciated by M. Faguet. ‘ He be- 
lieves in it, he loves it, he is not penetrated by it.’ ‘He loves 
it, there is no doubt, as if it were a work of his own.’ What 
he saw in it was beauty. But in his search for a Christian 
literature he read the works of early French poets, and—for 
the first time in France—he studied the Bible as literature. 
His work corresponds to Wordsworth’s in England. It sent 
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men straight to Nature. Let us, he says, be French, Christian, 
modern, and ourselves. Chateaubriand was always himself : 
superficial, imaginative, restless, pessimist, a lover of beauty 
submerged in Chateaubriand. ‘ He never creates—il s’épanche.’ 
In his ‘ rich and varied matrimonial experiences,’ ‘he did not 
give, but lent himself with prodigality. And with all this he 
has the modern feeling for actuality. ‘Open your eyes and 
look !—But . . . upon what?— On everything; it is very 
interesting.’ Lamartine had his education, with the addition of 
feminine influence. His idealism is also subjective, partly be- 
cause his mind was ‘saturated’ with Chateaubriand, partly 
because his instincts drove him to select the most refined and 
the most delectable aspects of things for contemplation. His 
excellence is in this. He was a good writer because he had 
clear and noble thoughts, not because he knew histrade. For, 
as M. Faguet remarks, he was poet, politician, orator, historian, 
‘tout en passant, 

Victor Hugo stands apart from his school by reason of his 
genius and tact in the handling of words. This alone gave 
him distinction. His personal character M. Faguet finds to 
be that of an ordinary middle-class person. He took his ideas 
haphazard from wherever they might happen to appear. But 
he had the gifts of design, of colour, of relief, of selection. Ifa 
classic be, as has been said, the writer who expresses every one’s 
ideas in the language of the few, then is he the most classical 
of French authors, for all his ideas are commonplaces. He 
began by having the vulgarly elegant style of a man ordinarily 
educated, but from the;Contemp/ations onward he was a master. 
Every image represents a sensation rather than a mere transla- 
tion, however eloquent. ‘Elle est une sensation vraie, et c’est 
14 le don; mais, elle est une sensation choisie, et c’est le pre- 
mier art d’Hugo. Elle est une sensation élaborée, renforcée et 
agrandie par une puissance intime, trés sire d’elle-méme, et 
c’est lA son grand art.’ Musset is ‘a great poet who has little 
imagination ’—(a statement at which imagination boggles)— 
and his excellence lay in the causerie en vers. His best poems 
lie between the ‘ reverie, meditation, and lyrism,’ and form an 
order very delicate, very agreeable, and above all very French. 
In prosefhe wrote not admirably but excellently ; and although 
nowadays he is but little praised except by such as would 
be disagreeable to Hugo, his sentiments are just and his 
knowledge of the human heart is profound. Gautier, on the 
contrary, brought to literature an aversion from everything 
which constitutes literature. ‘He had nothing to say,’ as 
Wagner remarked of Mendelssohn, ‘ and he said it very prettily.’ 
He had no ideas, and invention was not only wanting—it was 
absolutely repugnant to his nature. ‘A poet by paradox,’ he 
was for ever striving to ‘frame the sonnet,’ to effect a trans- 
position of the arts. He knew how to seize the salient effect 
of a picture or a landscape and to find words for it ; he could 
reproduce excellently. He could always find words ‘ expressive 
by their sound.’ There is much truth in this estimate, but it is 
difficult to take M. Faguet quite so seriously when he denounces 
Gautier’s rhythms, while to say that Théo cannot handle a long 
period is merely to beg the question. Gautier probably knew 
his own limitations. This consciousness of limitations M. 
Faguet praises in Mérimée, whom he describes as the first of 
French movellieri—or writers of tales and short stories. You 
read his mouvelles in an hour, and re-read them in a day. 
There is no reflection in them, no multiplicity of details : they 
are an ‘elixir of pessimism’—and of observation. His style 
is of that most excellent sort which cannot be remarked—the 
most difficult of attainment as it is the most infrequently to 
be met. He relies entirely upon facts and upon justness of 
action and speech. George Sand suffers from the contrary 
pefect. She is entirely without restraint. But this is to be par- 
doned for the newness of her images and ‘la verdeur vivante 
de expression.’ Nor does M. Faguet forget her terrible turn 
for sentimentalism. As for Balzac, he is summed up admirably 
in the opening sentences of the acutest portion of the book : 
‘United in him are the temperament of an artist and the wit 
of a bagman. He has been vulgar and penetrating, gross and 
subtle, full of stupid prejudice and immediately afterwards 
infinitely penetrative and profound. His dulness and his 
imagination alike confound you. He has the intuitions of 
genius and the reflections of an idiot. He is a chaos anda 
problem.’ All the literature of realism partakes of his qualities 
and of his defects. 
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FOLK-LORE. 


The solar myth theory has yielded to the combined forces of 
ridicule and argument, and we are no longer permitted to shed 
the ‘ tear of sensibility ’ over the broken hearts and the plighted 
troths of Dawn and Dew. The science of folk-lore has in con- 
sequence lost something of its excitement and romance. The 
deductive method, if treacherous in its results, is undeniably 
interesting ; and to start with a ready-made theory and then 
distort and misrepresent facts until they harmonise with it de- 
mands a certain ingenuity. But wise counsels have prevailed : 
scholars are now content to collect and compare, and to 
approach the study of fairy tales in a scientific spirit. An 
infinite deal of work has been done in the comparative field 
of late years, and some important conclusions have been 
arrived at. Sagas and Hausmarchen have helped to clear 
up many of the mysteries which surround the early history 
of mankind ; and it has been proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt that tribes differing one from the other in colour 
and race and divided by thousands of miles tell the same 
stories in their hours of ease. To believe that folk-tales 
are carried up and down the world by boat or by caravan is 
impossible. We must perforce agree with Mr. Lang that, 
even as there is a certain kind of pipkin which can only be de- 
scribed as Auman, so, too, there are certain types of stories 
which we label Auman and make no attempt to explain. 
Savage man, wherever he be found, delights to fashion pots 
and scratch on clay ; he also indulges in human sacrifice, is 
initiated on attaining manhood by barbarous rites—(such as 
by the apparition of the Duk-Duk, which tomahawks the 
youths of the Western Pacific)—and tells traditional stories, to 
which the student gives literary shape. So much the study of 
folk-lore has taught us. Has it further lessons to teach? Of 
material there is rather a plethora than a lack, and yet the 
solution of the main problem is as far off as ever. Year after 
year fresh stories are written down, docketed, and pigeon-holed 
under section A, sub-section B, and so forth; and all that can 
be confidently asserted is that.what the newest critics cail the 
‘ fictive art’ had as powerful an attraction for primitive man as 
the plastic. 

It is vain to expect the England of to-day to yield a harvest 
of folk-tales. But some were collected and written down be- 
fore civilisation had cut the thread of popular tradition. And 
of these Mr. Sidney Hartland has made a judicious selec- 
tion in his English Fairy and other Tales (London: Scott). 
The book does not profess to contain the results of original 
research, and there is no one of its stories which has not 
already been in print. However, it is pleasant and con- 
venient to have them gathered together, though they do not 
inspire a profound respect for the English imagination, and 
though the most have a peculiarly modern touch. The 
marchen or nursery-tale is rarely met with in England, and 
Mr. Hartland in his introduction tells us that it is completely 
unknown in Wales. He attributes its disappearance from the 
‘brave little country ’;to the chilling influence of Puritanism, 
and evangelical dissent is quite likely to destroy the works of 
the imagination wherever it find them. Some of the tales are 
characteristically English, while many have their analogues in 
the folk-lore of other nations. ‘Tom-Tit Tom,’ for instance, 
is but an East-Anglian variant of the German Rumpelstilts- 
kin, of Titteliture in the Swedish Filickan som inte ville 
Spinna, and Martynko Klyngas in the Hungarian Golden 
Spinster. The story of The Miller at the Professor's Examt- 
nation is hardly popular, though it has been printed in Zhe 
Folk-Lore Record. The examination is conducted by signs, 
and reminds us of the famous controversy between Panurge 
and the Englishman. ‘The miller stood up, and the professor, 
putting his hand in his coat pocket, drew out an apple and 
held it up towards him. The miller likewise put his hand in 
his pocket and drew out a crust of bread, which he in like 
manner held out towards the professor. Then the professor 
put the apple in his pocket and pointed at the miller with 
one finger’—and so forth. Of course the apple and bread 
typify sin and regeneration, and the whole story is a satire 
on schools and schoolmen. But it is not of such stuff as this 
that popular stories are fashioned, and the miller and 
the professor have little claim to a place in a collection of 
folk-tales. 
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Korea is a strange country. ‘A commoner may rise to 
nobility by successfully passing the competitive examinations ‘ 
“a steam-launch plays’ upon the royal lake ; ‘inside the palace 
the night is turned into day as nearly as can be done by the 
electric light’ ; the Customs, hospitals, and army are in the 
charge of Americans ; and yet the Koreans clothe themselves 
in white cotton-sheetings and have no religion! So Mr. 
H. N. Allen tells us in his Korean Tales (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Were ever civilisation and 
barbarism blended in such strange proportions? Korean folk- 
lore, is not uninteresting, and in Mr. Allen’s book we meet 
‘old brer Rabbit’ and many other friends. But fairy-tales 
should be written in a chastened style, and choice American is 
not the best medium for the setting forth of popular super- 
Stitions. It is a little terrifying to be told of a cat and dog that 
‘their days did not antedate the period of the successful wine- 
shop history.’ And can it be a cat of which you read that ‘ his 
tail blows up as it had never learned to do till the day when for 
so long_its damp and draggled condition would not permit of its 
assuming the haughty shape’? In such language as this may 
the history of ‘the war’ be written ; the homely fancies of the 
cotton-sheeted Koreans demand a more lucid construction and 
simpler metaphors. 

Mr. H. A. Wratislaw is not free of the solar myth heresy, 
but he objects to the theory that ‘ Little Red Riding-Hood’ 
is ‘the evening with her scarlet robe of twilight,’ because, 
‘though this explanation may suit the colour of her cap 
or hood it is at variance with’the other incidents of the 
story.’ Surely ‘the other incidents’ may be discarded when 
you are on the track of a real sun-myth. However, Mr. 
Wratislaw does not stray far from the Teutonic fold. He 
is ‘inclined to look upon the tale as a lunar legend, although 
the moon is only actually red during one portion of the year.’ 
This is a trifling discrepancy, and the moon is almost as useful 
to the comparative mythologist as the sun. ‘Io is undoubtedly 
the moon,’ and why not Ked Riding-Hood, and why not 
William Rufus? But Mr. Wratislaw’s practice is far ahead 
of his theory, and his Sixty Folk-Tales from Slavonic Sources 
(London : Elliot Stock) is a work which may be cordially re- 
commended. It will be found of infinite service to the seri- 
ous student, and it is packed full of stories which are quite 
good enough to fascinate the ‘plain man.’ They are trans- 
ported from Bohemia, Moravia, Lusatia, Poland, and other 
places which are but names to the majority of Englishmen, 
and in the process of translation neither the local colour 
nor the romance has been sacrificed. Many of them— 
as The Four Brothers, The Golden Spinster, and George 
with the Goat—bear a striking resemblance to stories in 
Grimm, and Mr. Wratislaw is perfectly justified in claiming 
for the Slavonic variants the advantage in construction and 
picturesqueness. 

Mrs. Howard Kingscote is no less unfortunate in her view 
of folk-lore than Mr. Wratislaw. To her fairy tales are a 
means of inculcating the truths of religion and morality ; and 
though this is a very pretty theory, a slight examination of the 
barbarous and unnatural myths of the early Greeks and other 
savages is sufficient to demolish it. But, like Mr. Wratislaw, 


Mrs. Kingscote rises superior to her theory, and the Za/es of 


the Sun (London : Allen) which she has collected with the aid 
of Pandit Natés4 Sdstri make an interesting and valuable 
volume. It is inevitable that it should be compared to O/d 
Deccan Days, and though it has not the charm of style that dis- 
tinguishes Miss Frere’s book it is written with convincing sim- 
plicity. Mrs. Kingscote went the right,way to work, and got her 
storiesfrom her native servants and the old women in the bazaars, 
while Pandit Sdstri purified them of corruption and foreign 
matters, besides contributing some valuable material of his own. 
The best tales in the book are to be found in the curious cycle 
entitled Zhe Lost Camel and Other Stories, which presents a 
series of parallels worthy the attention of all devout believers 
in the comparative method. ‘The Brahman’s Wife and the 
Mungoose’ is but an Indian variant of the legend of Llewellyn 
and Gellert. The mungoose kills a snake, and thereby saves 
the life of the Brahman’s son. The wife finding the mun- 
goose smeared with blood kills it with one stroke of her 
knife, and then finds her child safe and well. How did this 
story travel to Wales? or does it belong to that class which 
may be described as human ? 
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OLD AND NEW. 


Un Divorce Royal: Anne Boleyn (Paris: Perrin), by Mlle. 
Blaze de Bury, is very inaccurate, frequently amusing, and al- 
ways smartly written. The ingenious author shows a very fair 
knowledge of the literature of her subject, and gives you a clear 
idea of her ‘ Mrs. Boleyn.’ Of course, if you wish to know the 
truth as near as it can be told, you must still consult Paul 
Friedmann, for Mlle. Blaze de Bury prefers daring speculation 
and rapid generalisation to the tedious comparison of dates and 
the careful summing-up of evidence. Her blunders, indeed, 
are ‘frequent and painful and free.’ Her ascription of Anne’s 
birth to 1503 may be allowed to pass, though we have Camden’s 
authority for 1507. By the ‘marchand de laine de la cité’ of 
whom she is said to have been the grand-daughter is probably 
meant Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, who was really her great-grandfather. 
His son, who married the Earl of Ormond’s daughter, was Sir 
William Boleyn. Mlle. Blaze de Bury makes him Sir Thomas, 
and gives him a duke’s daughter to wife. It is not true that 
Anne went to France with Mary Tudor, Queen of Louis X11. : 
it was Mary Boleyn, her sister. Again, it is highly absurd to 
make the death of Wolsey take place on his way to York. As 
‘every school-boy knows,’ he was arrested at York and died at 
Leicester on the journey southwards. There is a good deal of 
truth in our author's theory of both king and queen ; though 
her assumption that all the latter’s qualities came from her 
French education and all her faults from her English nature is 
sufficiently absurd. 

How Stanley Wrote ‘In Darkest Africa’ (London : Samp- 
son Low) is an agreeable shilling’s-worth from the hand of the 
active partner of the publishing house that issued Mr. Stanley’s 
recent book. Mr. Marston relates in a pleasant, precise, and 
gossipy fashion how he took a trip to Cairo in the beginning of 
the year to help his client a little in the gigantic task he had 
undertaken to accomplish within two months. Mr. Stanley 
was convinced that if he did not write up his notes into the 
expected book before he returned to civilisation he would pro- 
bably never do it at all, so down he sat in Cairo and wrote ‘ for 
fifty days an average of eight thousand words a day’: an 
achievement in sustained writing, and in what may be called 
composition, which it would be hard to beat. The book is 
adorned with sketches and reproductions from photographs. 

A Student's History of England,—vol. 1. : B.C. 55 to A.D. 1509 
(London: Longmans),—by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, is the most 
satisfactory of manuals, and one has nothing but praise for it. It 
is clear, accurate, and moderate in tone. The social and religious 
as well as the political aspects of medizval English life are de- 
scribed briefly yet sufficiently, for Mr. Gardiner’s great com- 
mand of his material enables him to select the exact fact wanted 
to exemplify the subject in hand, The book is almost profusely 
illustrated, but each illustration makes for knowledge, for it has 
been chosen to explain to the reader some definite fact about 
dress or manner or architecture of the period under treatment. 
Mr. Gardiner knows as well as Carlyle or Green the literary 
value of quotation from contemporary records, and he intro- 
duces such with good effect. What, for instance, could surpass 
the graphic force of the sentence in which the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle tells of William the Conquerors fondness for the 
chase: ‘In sooth he loved the high deer as though he were 
their father’ ? 

‘Some business and a desire to visit relatives in Kalamezoo, 
Michigan’ were the motives that induced Mr. Archibald 
Porteous to cross the Atlantic and spend three months in Canada 
and the United States. They are not necessarily good reasons 
for writing and printing A Scamper Through Some American 
Cities (Glasgow : Bryce). The author says truly, if not very 
elegantly, that such a scamper ‘was a much more serious 
undertaking not so many years ago than it is to-day.’ He 
should have remembered that ‘not so many years ago’ is not 
to-day, and have resisted the bad advice of his friends. There is 
really little in his chapters to gird at, and they are of moderate 
length ‘and number. But the literature of American travel 
would have been none the poorer if they had never been 
written or printed. 

The third volume of Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia (Glasgow : 
Blackie), edited by Charles Annandale, LL.D., extends from 
‘Potamageton’ to ‘Skates and Skating.’ Every one knows 
what this last is, though the fact that skating is mentioned in 

the Edda is more recondite ; and as for the first, it is ‘a genus 
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of aquatic plant,’ which is as much as the general reader will 
ever care to know, except maybe the fact that it is popularly 
called the Zond-weed. The volume has the same general merits 
as its predecessors. Of the smaller articles the two named 
may stand for specimens; amongst the larger the notices of 
Rome and Russia are excellent, and give much readable in- 
formation in a very small compass. Notwithstanding neces- 
sary condensation, the articles are sometimes very interesting : 
those on ‘ Rothschild’ and ‘ Rationalism’ are examples. 

Translations into Greek and Latin Verse (London: Percival), 
by C. H. St. L. Russell, M.A., excellent though they be, suggest 
the reflection that Greek and Latin verse is no longer even in 
these islands a flourishing manufacture. Translation ranks 
of course below original composition, and of the thirty Latin 
pieces only one shows other metre than hexameter and penta- 
meter. But this narrowness of range and the shortness of 
the pieces will commend the little volume to those who are in 
quest of models for practice. This remark includes in its 
application the five Greek pieces, all in iambic metre. We 
have also received the eighth and last volume of Zhe ‘ Henry 
Irving’ Shakespeare (Glasgow: Blackie) ; the twelfth volume 
of De Quinceys Works (Edinburgh: Black); the fourth 
volume of the new edition of Spencer Walpole’s History of 
England (London: Longmans) ; a new edition of Carly/e’s 
Life in London (London: Longmans), by J. A. Froude ; 
a popular edition, being the fifteenth thousand, of Professor 
Ball’s Story of the Heavens (London : Cassell) ; a new edition, 
being the second, of Lookbinding (London: Bell), by J. W. 
Zaehnsdorf; a cheap edition of S. Baring Gould’s Arminedl/ 
(London: Methuen) ; Ephemera: Essays on Various Subjects 
(London: The Leadenhall Press), by E. H. L. Watson; Az 
Epitome of the Holy Bible (London: Eden), by Henry Grey ; 
the first volume of /edras#7 (Orpington: Allen), the journal of 
the Ruskin Reading Guild ; the new number of the Pictorial 
Dickens (London : Chapman), containing the bulk of Martin 
Chuzzlewit ; anda new edition, being the third, of 7ze Hymnal 
Companion (London : Sampson Low), with an introduction by 
the Bishop of Exeter. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FICTION. 


A Bride from the Bush. By E.W. Hornung. London: Smith 
Elder. 1 vol. 

A Cigarette-Makers Romance. By F. Marion Crawford. 
London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 

Ardis Claverden. By Frank Stockton. London: Sampson 
Low. 1 vol. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. By Bret Harte. London: 
Chatto. 1 vol. 

Lady Maude’s Mania. By G. Manville Fenn. London: Warne. 


1 vol. 

My Shipmate Louise. By W. Clark Russell. London : Chatto. 
3 vols. 

Rex Radnor, Artist. By S. K. Hocking. London: Warne. 
1 vol. 


The Chief-Fustice. By Emil Franzos ; Translated by Miles 
Corbet. London: Heinemann. 1 vol. 

The Heart of Sheba. By E. M. Hewitt. London: Unwin. 
1 vol. 

The Last of the Fenwickes. By Helen Shipton. London: 
Hurst. 3 vols. 

The Merry Chanter. By Frank Stockton. London: Sampson 
Low. 1 vol. 

The Winding Way. By J. S. Fletcher. London: Kegan 
Paul. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 


Tdylls, Legends, and Lyrics. By A. G. Mears. London: 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Raymond. By A. L. Stevenson. London: Kegan Paul. 


TRAVEL. 


Big Game in North America. London: Sampson Low. 21s. 

Five Years with the Congo Cannibals. By Herbert Ward. 
London: Chatto. I4s. 

Life in an Indian Village. By T. Ramakrishna. London : 
Unwin. 6s. 
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Unwin. 6s. 
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Gustavus Adolphus. By C. R. L. Fletcher. London: 
Putnam. 5s. 

Sir Richard Church. 
mans. 5s. 

The Life of Henrik Ibsen. By Henrik Jeger ; Translated by 
Clara Bell. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


London : 


By S. Lane-Poole. London: Long- 


History. 

Mysteries of the Rosie Cross. London: Reader. 7s. 6d. 

The History of England in the Eighteenth Century. Vols. Vil. 
and vill. By W. E. H. Lecky. London: Longmans. 
36s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Harvest and Thanksgiving Services. London: Nisbet. 
Leaders of the Northern Church. By the late Bishop of 
Durham. London: Macmillan. 6s. 
Philosophy and Theology. By J. H. Stirling. 

Clark. 9s. 

Schleiermacher's Sermons. London: Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

The Living Christ. By R. W. Dale. London: Hodder. 
7s. 6d. 

The New Apologetic. By Robert Watts. Edinburgh: Clark. 
6s. 

The Rise of Christendom. 
Kegan Paul. 14s. 


Edinburgh : 


By Edwin Johnson. London: 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Good Start. By J. T. Davidson. London: Hodder. 3s. 6d. 

Archaic Rock Inscriptions. London: Reader. 7s. 6d. 

Cultus Arborum. London: Reader. 7s. 6d. 

English Fairy Tales. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. London: 
Nutt. 6s. 

Landmarks of Homeric Study. By W. E. Gladstone. London : 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Feudalism. 
7s. 6d. 

Le Morte Darthur. Vol. U.: Introduction. Edited by H. O. 
Sommer. London: Nutt. 

Puritanism in Power. By Clement Wise. London: Kegan 
Paul. 14s. 

Scenes Through the Battle-Smoke. By Arthur Mall. London: 
Dean. 

Soul-Shapes. London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Studies in Ruskin. By E. T. Cook. Orpington: Allen. 6s. 

The Palace of Pleasure. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. London: 
Nutt. £2, Ios. 

True Tales for My Grandsons. By Sir S. W. Baker. London : 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Wild Beasts and Their Ways. By Sir S. W. Baker. London: 
Macmillan. 


By J. T. Abdy. London: Bell. 


ForREIGN. 


Aristoteles Metaphystk, tibers.v. H,. Bonitz. Aus dem Nachlass 
hrsg. v. E. Wellmann. Berlin: Reimer. 6 m. 

Beitrage ‘zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der Briefe d. 
Apostels Paulus. Von M. Krenkel. Braunschweig : 
Schwetschke. 

Der heilige Theodosios. Schriften d. Theodoros u. Kyrillos. 
Von H. Usener. Leipzig: Teubner. 4m. 

Diccionario enciclopédico hispano-americano, de literatura, 
ciencias y artes. Cuad. 1464 164. Barcelona : Montaner. 
a I pes. 

Die christlichen Inschriften der Rheinlande. Von F. X. Kraus. 
1. Thi.": Die altchristl. Inschriften. Freiburg: Mohr. 
30 m. 





| Hrstoria general de 





——____ 

Dionis Casstt Coccetant historia romana. Ed. 1. curavit |, 
Dindorf, recognovit I. Melber. Vol. 1. Leipzig : Teubner, 
4m. §0 pf. 

Estudios criticos acerca de la dominactén espanola en América, 
Por P. R. Cappa. Tomotv. Madrid: Ruiz. 3 pes. 
Gesammelte Aufsitze und Vortrage sur a. Philologie. Von R. 

Hildebrand. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 m. 

Gnapheus (Gu.): Acolastus. UHrsg. v. J. Bolte. Berlin: 
Speyer. 1m. 80 pf. 

Goethe als Corneille-Uebersetzer. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
d. franzés. Dramas in Deutschland. Von M. Friedwagner, 
Leipzig : Fock. 1 m. 

Espana desde los tiempos primitivos hasta 
la muerte de Fernando VII. Por D. M. Lafuente. Tomo 
xXxI. Barcelona: Montaner. 

Tllustrationes flore Hispania insularumgue Balearium. Von 
M. Willkomm. Livr. 17. Stuttgart : Schweizerbart. 12m. 

Indischer Volksschmuck u. die Art thn zu tragen. Von L. H. 
Fischer. Wien: Holder. tom. 

Lehrbuch der allzemetnen Hiittenkunde. Von C. Schnabel. 
Berlin: Springer. 16m. 

Roms Furisten, nach threr Sprache dargestelit. Von W. Kalb, 
Leipzig: Teubner. 4m. 





| ASSISTANCE TO BOYCOTTED LOYALISTS 


IN TIPPERARY AND ELSEWHERE IN IRELAND. 


At the Meeting held to-day in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, the followi: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, with power to add to its number, was appointed 


to promote the above, viz. : 


Sir Joun Don Waucuope, Bart. of Edmonst 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Bart. of Succoth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hare of Calder Hall. 

Professor BurcuEer, LL.D., Palmerston Place 

JAMES CurRRIE, Shipowner, Leith. 

WALTER BE! f Glenstriven (Convener). 

Fintay C. Aucp, S.S.C. (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 

hing to ribe are invited todo so. The first List will be publis! 
Purtics desirous of forming Local Committees are asked to communicate with me. 


FINLAY C. AULD, Hon. Secy. and Treas. 
EDINBURGH, 38 YORK PLACE, 


1st October 1890. 


(;t “UNIONIST DEMONSTRATION, 


IN HONOUR OF 





THE MOST HONOURABLE 
THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, M.P., 
TO BE HELD IN 
THE CORN EXCHANGE, EDINBURGH, 
On FRIDAY, 31st OCTOBER 1890, at Light o'clock. 

Application for Ordinary Tickets should be made to the SECRETARIES 
of the Local LIBERAL UNIONIST and CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
throughout Scotland. 

A Limited Number of Reserved Seat Tickets, price §s. and 2s. 6d. 
each, and also Ladies’ Tickets, price 3s. each, will be available. Early 
application for these should be made to 

THE EAST AND NORTH OF SCOTLAND LIBERAL 
UNIONIST ASSOCIATION, 
80a PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; or to 
THE NATIONAL UNION OF CONSERVATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS FOR SCOTLAND, 
g CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


(;FAROLA 


po THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, LtD., 


HOLLESLEY Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee} 
reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
3uilding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. . 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
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iL. 
ner, ARMY AND wey SEES SERVICE. THE ‘HENRY IRVING’ SHAKESPEARE. 
PRELIMINARY, SeEpremper and DECEMBER 1890. 
rica, MILITIA LITERARY, Ocroser 1890. 


WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, Decemner 1800. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 1891. 

nR Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
; RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





lin: 
ee FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 
e saettia 
ner, PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
asta D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 


Assisted by 
omo J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 


Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 


Von References — 

> The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
-m. The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 

.H The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 


General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweep1E, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
bel. Captain BEAMISH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


alb. The Term began September 17. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
TS WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


4 


~ CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


me, 


= _ ] aii 
Paces idles cartes ra 
——- — ri —  Pegpias 
ee ee 
— _— Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
: BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RIES LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
id your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th Way 1888 


The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap halt an hour. 
The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
trom rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’-—29/h November 1884. 
The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
)T return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
CE without delay.'—6¢h October 1888. 


1D. R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, ano 12) MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


slic 

Sole Manufacturer. 
sol, . 
ee] . : gi at cates ' 
ieel- For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
ing. means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
nce, all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 


Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 





JUST COMPLETED. 


8 vols. small quarto, cloth, gilt top, £4, 45.; Roxburghe, £5. 
The Works of 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 
With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare 


by PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
The Text Entire—marked for Acting and Reading. 
Literary History of each Play. 
Stage History of each Play. 
Critical Remarks on each Play. 
Time Analysis of each Play. 
Full Explanatory Notes by F. A. Marshall, Arthur Symons, 
A. Wilson Verity, Joseph Knight, P. Z. Round, 
H. A. Evans, etc. 
Biographical Notices of the Historical Characters. 
Meanings of Obscure Words. 
Lists of Words used only once by Shakespeare. 
Maps—Localities of Plays. Index to the Notes. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS in TEXT and 37 ETCHINGS, 
by GORDON BROWNE, 


W. H. MARGETSON, MAYNARD Brown, and FRANK DADD. 














l HEN/AEUM says 
‘The result is so good that we mu noratulate all concerned in it: and 
he resuit is so good that we must congratuiate ali yn ( t; and one 
especial feature can hardly fail to insure its success as a poy is pI 
fusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose charming designs, executed in 
facsimile, give it an arti value su} r judg to any ate 
edition of Shakespeare with which we are acquainted.’ 
THE SPECTATOR says— 
‘En has id to re imend an edit which will win gnition 
by its unique serviceable q ties.’ 
L MALL GAZETTE says- 
‘It is essentially a Shakespeare for the general reader. Mr. Frank Marshall has 
done his work conscientiously, ingeniously, and altogether well.’ 
THE SCOTSMAN says— 
‘This Shakespeare ought to take a foremost place among those editions of the 


poet which general readers keep by them for reading or for reference. The orna- 
mental aspect of the book is striking.’ 
THE GLOBE says— 
‘ The edition is unquestionably one which every thorough student of Shakespeare 


must needs a 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 OLD BAILEY, LONDON; 
GLASGOW and EDINBURGH. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK on AUTHORSHIP. 


SECOND EpITION, cloth extra, 5s. ; postage 44d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


Being a complete Practical Guide to all Departments of Literature. 


By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘ A Journey to Lake Taupo,’ 
etc. etc. 


DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
All FOREIGN BOOKS @f any importance on Sale as soon as issued. 
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EVERY 
WELL INFORMED 


MAN 





_ SHOULD READ 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days Summary of Fact & Opinion. 





EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


GIVES the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The News Paper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING Papers, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 


NOTICE. —With a view of bringing this Paper prominently before likely Sub- 
ee" scribers, the Publisher will send a Sing/e Specimen Copy, Post Free, 
to any address throughout the World, on receipt of a Post Card. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices—\5 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 











Published every Saturday, Price Tie. Yearly by Post, 155. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co.; Glasgow, Portrzous AnD Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 
‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 
Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 
Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 
‘Tue R1AttTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 
‘THE R1AtTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
‘Tue R1acto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader 


Subscriptions, accompanied ™ hemes or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, (GRESHAM Housg, OLp Broap STREET, ventesosates Jon Zc. 





Now Reapy: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 
THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 

LoRD WOLSELEY. 
W. G. GRACE. 


A. J. BALFour. 

C. S. PARNELL. 
LEWIS Morris. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 
C. H. SPURGEON. 
AuGusTuS HARRISs. Mr. JusTIcE HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clear and so packed with 
insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.'—S?¢. James's Gazette. 
‘ Brimful of good things, meg. phrased.’—St. Stephen's Review. 
“Clever personal sketches. The whole series is most readable and entertain- 
ing. —Glasgow Herald. 
* Not much in our:line. . . . Many are decidedly cl clever.’—A theneum. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THe SCOTS OBSERVER, hoes Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 
Davip HANNAY. Sir GeorGe DouG tas. 
W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
EpmunNp Goss. Professor LEwis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrie. 
Sheriff CAMPION. Francis WATT. 
HuGuH HALIBURTON. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. Rupyarp Kip.ina. 
Horace HutTcuHInson. S. STEPNIAK. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERson. May KenDALL. 
ALICE MEYNELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
Eustace BALFour. ANDREW LANG. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. James Payn. 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Author of Fo'c’s'le Yarns. H. S. C. EVERARD. 
Etc. Etc. 
The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. GEorGE R. Sims. 
A. J. BALFour. Aucustus Harris. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Lord RosEBERY. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
Lewis Morris. General Lorp Wo sELEY, V.C. 
Tuomas Keiru. Sir J. E. Mivvars. 
Sir Ggorce Otto TREVELYAN. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Henry Du Pritt Lapoucuere. Emre Zora. 
J. A. Froupe. The Lorp Cuier- Justice. 
Wart WHITMAN. Sir CHarLes HALLeé. 
Josern Lister. Cardinal NEwMAN. 
H. M. STANLEY. * Gyp.’ 
H. Riper HaGGARD. Sir James HANNEN. 
Tom Morris. A. C. SwInBuRNE. 
HENRIK IBSEN. W. E. GLapsToneE. 
RosBertT BROWNING. Cardinal MANNING. 
M. CuHarcor. Count Von MoLrkKE. 
The Duke or ARGYLL. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Henry IrvInG. Mr. Justice HAwkIns. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Joun Mortey. 
Prince BISMARCK. AvuGusTE Ropin. 
W. G. GRACE. Sir JoserpH Epcar Boerum. 
Pore LEo x11. A. K. H. B. 
Fortun& bu BoisGosey. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
ANDREW LANG. W. S. GILBERT. 
Rupo.px ViRCHOW. C. H. SpurGEonN. 
Sir FreperRiIcK LeicuTon,?.R.A. CHARLES KEENE. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 31SHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Le Brav’ GENERAL. W. D. Howe ts. 

GrorGeE MEREDITH. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL 
SARASATE. GeorGE LEwIs. 

A. G. Err ev. WiLiiaM Black. 

W. T. STEAD. * GENERAL’ Boortu. 


General Sir FREDER!CK ROBERTS. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
3ookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H, SmrrH anv Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
,ookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. ; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
3olton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 

115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
g9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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T HE R OD & GUN WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


Country House Chronicle. MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence. Coal and Coke Merchants, 
Proprietor and Editor,. . J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportsman's Guide’). 37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


890 
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HE ROD & GUN is a High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing | WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 
and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 3alquhatstone Black Band Coal, : ; ° - 21s. 6d. * 
way to other Healthy Sports and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest- | Brownieside and Stepends, . , : j - - ee ; 
— ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. | Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . : : ° ° - 208. f 
affect Ample space is devoted to — of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the | Ferniegare and Stanrig, = ’ : 4 Hy . 18s. 6d. 4 
i. Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. | Shawfield and Virtuewell, i a: = : . : . 178. 6d. ie 
sree The Staff of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest | Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, i , ; . 16s. 6d. { 
other eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives careful Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . 2 . ‘ - 16s. : 
attention. , t Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, . a 4 
The tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . : : s ji - 19s. 6d. ‘\§ 
questionable nature finds access to the pool The Rod & Gun, which, in all its N.B.—The above are Cas Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and { 
departments, aims at a high oe we es ra. hit , Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of { 
The mechanical production of the Paper is of the highest class. delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. | ; 
_— oe. -— Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. ae H 
Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per annum, paid in advance. District Orrices— : 
- —— STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Pace, P.O. | 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON Roap. tg 
O F F ! Cc E S, 15 PA L L M A L L, S.W. MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsibDE Roap, T.O. 5 
Sigs ‘ HAYMARKET—18 HayMARKET TERRACE. > 
To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. GRANGE—31 Marcumont Roap, T.O. j 
——— < a — ———— 2d September 1890. Telephone No. 227. ; 
MALVERN. reed i ; 
Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. JOHN DREW ; i 
pgronoratey, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and (Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), i q 
other Curative Agents ; Droitwich me Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- | BELFORD CARRIAGE WORK Ss, i 
matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms | é : “i : =) 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. | BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. .F 
Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, ! 
EXHIBITION and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 
OF i 
CARRIAGES. i 
: ee eee TS Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, ‘s 
P cca ‘ pode fine Irish Lin hy ith y best Irish f 
| Lippe & JOHNSTON sepecfty bog wo jntrn, he Novatty and Geeery | OLD SHIRTS ies. Geeecer etter pee tes q 
: that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. gd., 48. gd., 5S. gd., 2 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. : 4 or 6s. od. Gent.'s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. od. half dozen, post free. 
Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. IRISH SOX and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
ate . —_—_— : _Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. 9d., 
4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 
— Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 
B. & E. MSHUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss Litter for the Stable. LinsEeD 
and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
| Canary and Hemp Seep, Potatoes, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 
| STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 
NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
‘ TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 
. ROBERT COWIE, 
Seedsmen Seedsmen 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. : 
Special Special TODD & CO, ( WREATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorists, AND BOUQUETS. J 
Royal Royal 7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. | 
fay EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
Pl Warrants Warrants hae 
| 
- To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales | 
dicta . OUR COFFEES 
n’s Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted u 
| | and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
i aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
” ad | with Chicory only when ordered. 
nd are ee 
a | THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
“s | FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
nd as = 
. g and I! FREDERICK STREET, and ) EDINBURGH. 
n: a , f 79 QUEEN STREET, \ ql 
in, 4 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE | —+yco xvaNHOE, — 
F j . The IVANHOE, ( 
“ (Also LONDON & PARIS.) Very Old Scotch Whisky. 
A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 
Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. ) 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. \ 
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PARIS EXHIBITION 1889: GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FrysPure& 
Concentrated Cocoa r 





REFRESHING-—-NOURISHING- STRENGTHENING. Vi 
This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forms 
a valuable food for invalids and Children. — 


me TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 











At tl 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the than 
Signature, thus :— Tab! 


- Sir 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 


DUTCH BULBS. m ; 
The Pick of Holland. THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN. 


VAN Y ELSE N BROTH ER S, HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Dr. 


Bulb Growers, 
5 WAGENWEG, HAARLEM, 


HOLLAND. 
Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Gardening, containing 


Lea Xtr yond = 








pe 


witiget nated 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. eo 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 


& 
a 
4 
: 
: 
i 
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Fake panko 


apes 
terres 























dt 1200 extra selected bulbs, viz.: Magnificently situated. 
ony 50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. | §0 Grape Hyacinths. Luxuriously furnished. Sinai 
50 Tulips, Single Early. | 50 Single Snowdrops. oe cp Turkish, Russian, and Ne 
25 »» Single Late. | §0 Scilla Sibirica. m@ other Baths. Ballroom, 
25 5, Double Early. | 25 Gladioli, Billiard and Smoke Room. 1N\ 
100 Spanish Irises. | 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- mr Ornamental Grounds. In 
25 English Irises. sant’s Eye.’ er, } Tennis. Archery. Croquet. Le 
400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest 
100 Double Ranunculuses. mixed colours. , : ; ’ Theo 
50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. Mildest and Driest Climate in England, In Cai 
25 Large Double Anemones. 
=r — , 
Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. Half of the Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. Hee 
above quantity for 11s. For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete 
Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application 
THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
4 METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 
e ae Or other of the Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTORIA DOC K, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
< —— From LEITH—October ist, 2 p.m.; 3d, 3 p.m.; 4th, 4 p.m.; 8th, 9 p.m.; roth, 10 p.m.; 11th, 10 p-m. 3 15th, 2 p.m. ; 
- a 17th, 2 p.m.; 18th, 3 p.m.; 22d, 7 p.m.; 24th,9 p.m.; 25th, 10 p.m. ; 29th, 2 p.m. ; and 31st, 2 p.m. 
From LONDON-— October rst, 1 p.m. ; 4th, 3 p.m.; 7th, 6 a.m.; 8th, 9 a.m.; 11th, 11 a.m. ; 14th, noon; 15th, noon; 18th, 2 p.m.; 21st, 6a.m.3 22d, 8 a.m.; 
2sth, 10a.m; 28th, noon; and 2gth, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), tos. _ 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
ps” Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land’s End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.’s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., a 


and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co,’s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anv EpinsurGcu Suiprinc Co., HermitaGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD BroTueErs, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
Stream NaviGATion Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGatt_& BontHron, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatLey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. MacpouGa tt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 
and here to _ THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina. 
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